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At Last-a Contest FOR TEACHERS ONLY! 





Compton's Pictured 


Encyclopedia : 3 500 


750 


GRAND PRIZE SECOND PRIZE 


500 


THIRD PRIZE 


FOURTH PRIZE 





54 Sets of the 1951 COMPTON’S 


to these winners and the 50 next best entries. 
“HOW I USE COMPTON’S IN THE CLASSROOM”’ 


All in-service teachers in the elementary and secondary schools 
in the United States are eligible to compete. 


TEACHERS here’s your chance! Win the cash for that vacation trip 
you have dreamed of ... Alaska... Mexico... Europe... Hawaii... 
Or for a summer of graduate study! 

Thousands of teachers now use Compton’s daily in their classrooms. 
Each year unsolicited letters pour in from hundreds of teachers telling 
us how their pupils like to use Compton’s, how it helps them get so 
much more from their schoolwork, how it saves the teacher’s time and 
makes her work more effective. There is a worth-while story behind 
each letter. 

Thousands of other teachers are using Compton’s just as effectively. 
They have important stories too. We want those stories! Literary style 
wont be a factor. It’s the story that counts. How do you use Compton’s 
in the classroom? 


Just Follow These Simple Rules: 





1. Send for the official entry blank from 
F. E. Compton & Company at the address 
given below. 


2. Write or type your own story, ‘‘How 
I Use Compton’s in the Classroom’’— 
not over 1,000 words—attach the official 
entry blank and mail to F. E. Compton & 
Company. 

3. Contest closes April 22, 1951. Entries 
must be postmarked before midnight, 
April 22. All winners will be notified by 
mail on June 1. 


1. Prizes will be awarded as follows: Grand 


THE 1951 
COMPTON’S... 


Try the 1951 Compton's in your classroom. 1681 
pages of new and revised material (not includ- 
ing 871 pages of the revised Fact-Index) ... 
524,417 words of newly written text... 400 
new or extensively revised articles... 783 new 
pictures, maps, and graphs...178 pages added. 










prize, $1,000; next three prizes, $750, $500, 
$250; a set of the new fifteen-volume 1951 
Compton’s to each of these winners and 
the 50 next best entries. 


5. Entries will be judged by three nation- 
ally known educators on the basis of 
aptness, originality, sincerity, and 
simplicity of presentation. 
The judges’ decision will 
be final. In case of 
tie, duplicate 
prizes will be 
awarded. 


MSH!) WeERE'S WHAT YOU DO: 


Just send for the official entry blank from 
F. E. Compton & Company. Then, if you are 
one of the tens of thousands of teachers who 
teday are finding Compton's a ‘fascinating 
classroom aid, simply tell us “HOW I USE 
COMPTON'S IN THE CLASSROOM.” If you 
are not yet using Compton's in your classroom, 
study a library set and tell us how you would 
use it with your group. 


You can write about Compton's excellence as 
@ general classroom aid or its great value in 
teaching any special subject, either el 

tary or high school. 

The entry blank will give you full instructions. 

lt costs nothing to compete! 
Nothing to buy! No obligations! 

You don't have to be an owner of Compton's 
Pictured Encyclopedia to be eligible to win 


any one of the 54 sets of Compton's and cash 
prize awards totaling $8,500 
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WEA OFFICERS FOR 1951 


PRESIDENT 
CATHERINE BEHRENS 


FIRST VICE PRESIDENT 
HATTIE FREDRICK Janesville 


SECOND VICE PRESIDENT 
RICHARD J. MARSHALL Jefferson 


THIRD VICE PRESIDENT 
MARGARET SPIELMACHER ___ Superior 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
O. H. PLENZKE Madison 


TREASURER 
P. M. VINCENT Stevens Point 


Kenosha 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
DISTRICT I 


OMER: Li. EOGR 222-2. Superior 
DISTRICT II 
KENNETH SAGER ~_-----_-- Appleton 


DISTRICT III 
A. W. ZELLMER ~_.__ Wisconsin Rapids 


DISTRICT TV 


Lioyp R. Mosene —_...____-__ Racine 
DISTRICT V 

ROBERT W. OSTRANDER —_-. Lancaster 
DISTRICT VI 

GEORGIANA GALLOGLY  ~__. Milwaukee 

PAST PRESIDENT 
WINSTON BROWN ____--__~ Waukesha 
es 


Calendar of Events 


Feb. 16-20—National School Boards 
Association, Atlantic City 

Feb. 17-22—AASA, Atlantic City 

Mar. 28-31—National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, Pittsburgh 

Apr. 6—Northeastern Wisconsin Edu- 
cation® Association, Fond du Lac 

Apr. 12-13—Wisconsin Association of 
School Administrators and Wiscon- 
sin School Boards Association, Mil- 
waukee 

Apr. 24-26— Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Fond du Lac 

May 4-5—Wisconsin Association for 


Vocational and Adult Education, 
Milwaukee 
May 11-12— Wisconsin Elementary 


Principals Association, Green Lake 
May 19-20—Wisconsin Association for 
Childhood Education, Northern Bap- 
tist Assembly, Green Lake, Wis. 
July 1-7—NEA, San Francisco 
Nov. 1-3—WEA, Milwaukee 


8 
THE COVER 
The youth in the Journal’s 


cover picture are representative 
of those children in America to 
whom the Pledge to Children, 
prepared by the White House 
Conference on Children and 
Youth, is addressed. The photo- 
graph is through the courtesy of 
the Madison Public Schools. 
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The class that eats up art 








They thought they were just having fun, but the first graders of 
Athens Agricultural Schools, Athens, Michigan, were really learning 
about nutrition and art—the easy way. It started with posters— 
simple posters created py the children to tell the whole story of the 
Basic 7 Food Groups. Next the children tried their hands at place 
mats, decorating them with bright borders of their own design. 
Then they cut out food pictures from magazines and mounted them 


with stand-up backs. From this assortment of food pictures, they 


could practice assembling on their place mats many an imaginary arrange furniture. 

“good lunch.” e Provide table decorations for 
Mrs. Margaret Sleeper, art teacher for all twelve grades in the mnenanem. 

Athens Schools, says, ‘““There’s no end to the opportunities to corre- ’ oe nutrition displays for cor- 


late art with nutrition study. It merely takes a suggestion, 





and pupils and teachers are off to a flying start with ideas 


contributed by all.”’ For more news of what other teachers 


Genera] Mills 


aii MAK, #RS OF 
Flours . Restoreg Cereals . 
Nome Adpliances . 


are doing to correlate nutrition with several subjects . . . 


for facts, ideas, plans, materials adaptable to any 


Animal 
Vitamin Pp, Feeds 


curriculum, write Education Section, Department oducts 










Pi 


of Public Services, General Mills, Minneapolis 1, 


Minnesota. 
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THINGS TO DO 


in correlating art and nutrition 
at different grade levels: 


e Make food models of clay or 
papier-maché. Paint them. 


e Decorate lunchroom with post- 
ers, new curtains. Paint and re- 
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To you, our children, who hold within you our most cherished hopes, 




















P ledge to Chibhn 


Adopted by the Conference Delegates of the Midcentury White House 
Conference on Children and Youth in Plenary Session, December 7, 1950 





we the members of the Midcentury 


White House Conference on Children and Youth, relying on your full response, make this pledge: 


FROM your earliest infancy we give you our love, 
so that you may grow with trust in yourself and 
in others. 


WE will recognize your worth as a person and 
we will help you to strengthen your sense of 
belonging. 


WE will respect your right to be yourself and at 
the same time help you to understand the rights 
of others, so that you may experience cooperative 
living. 


WE will help you to develop initiative and im- 
agination, so that you may have the opportunity 
freely to create. 


WE will encourage your curiosity and your pride 
in workmanship, so that you may have the satis- 
faction that comes from achievement. 


WE will provide the conditions for wholesome play 
that will add to your learning, to your social ex 
perience, and to your happiness. 


WE will illustrate by precept and example the 
value of integrity and the importance of moral 
courage. 


WE will encourage you always to seek the truth. 


WE will provide you with all opportunities pos- 
sible to affirm your own faith in God. 


@ WE will open the way fcr you to enjoy the arts 


and to use them for deepening your understand- 
ing of life. 


WE will work to rid ourselves of prejudice and 
discrimination, so that together we may achieve 
a truly democratic society. 


WE will work to lift the standard of living and to 
improve our economic practices, so that you may 
have the material basis for a full life. 


‘WE will provide you with rewarding educational 


opportunities, so that you may develop your tal- 
ents and contribute to a better world. 


WE will protect you against exploitation and un- 
due hazards and help you grow in health and 
strength. 


WE will work to conserve and improve family 
life and, as needed, to provide foster care ac- 
cording to your inherent rights. 


WE will intensify our search for new knowledge 
in order to guide ycu more effectively as you 
develop your potentialities 


AS you grow from child to youth to adult, estab- 
lishing a family life of your own and accepting 
larger social responsibilities, we will work with 
you to improve conditions for all children and 
youth. 


Aware that these promises to you cannot be fully met in a world at war, we ask you 
to join us in a firm dedication to the building of a world society based on freedom, jus- 
tice, and mutual respect. 


So may you grow in joy, in faith in God and in man, and in those qualities of vision 
and of the spirit that will sustain us all and give us new hope for the future. 
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Reviewing Teachers’ Salaries 


Even though teachers’ salaries have more than doubled 
in the last ten years their purchasing power has 


dwindled alarmingly during that same period of time. 


VER the past decade real 

progress has been made in 
gaining better salaries for teach- 
ers but there have been set-backs 
in this trend and many teachers 
are now experiencing such a set- 
back. The first reversal in this 
upward movement occurred in 
the early 1940’s when prices rose 
much faster than salaries. A sec- 
ond halt appeared in salary gains 
in 1946 when prices were de- 
controlled. Since then salaries 
have been rising steadily till this 
year. With intensified defense ac- 
tivity and the resultant increase 
in prices, teachers are again ex- 
periencing a recession in their 
buying power. 

Closer scrutiny of the factors 
involved in the foregoing state- 
ments reveal other facts of inter- 
est in the total salary situation. 
From WEA salary studies, prog- 
ress in dollars as expressed by 
the median salaries in various 
types of schools is shown in 
Table I. In ten years all salaries 
have more than doubled. The in- 
crease in the median ranges from 
$1307 in rural schools to $1897 
in city high schools. Stated in an- 
other way, the difference in the 
median salary of rural teachers 
and city high school teachers in 
1941-42 was $873, and by this 
year the difference had increased 
to $1463. Herein lies one of the 
reasons why teachers tend to 
move from rural areas to urban 
areas. 


Realistic View 


A more realistic view of the 
teacher salary situation, however, 
can be had by looking at the pur- 
chasing power of such salaries. 
Table II does this by giving the 
value of the median salary in 
terms of 1935-39 dollars. To de- 
termine the purchasing power of 
the median salary, the Consum- 
ers’ Price Index for the months 


4 


of September through August 
were averaged. For 1950-51 the 
Indexes for September, October, 
and November, the last three 
available were used. This proce- 
dure was followed because teach- 
ers’ salaries are usually con- 
tracted for on a school-year basis 
beginning with September, and 
when teachers are paid for 12 
months the amounts paid in the 
summer are usually regarded as 
deferred payments for services 
rendered during the previous 
school term. Also, when salary 
increments are granted they usu- 
ally appear first in the September 
check. 


Looking at Table II, perhaps 
the most interesting single obser- 
vation is that the purchasing 
power of teachers’ salaries in all 
classifications is on the skids. 
Many school boards have realized 
this fact and have made salary 
adjustments on current contracts. 
This fact also points to the need 
for sizable salary increases to be 
included in the new contracts 
coming up for next fall. 


Rural Schools Lead 


While Tables I and II have 
compared the median salary of 
teachers in terms of dollars and 
purchasing power, Table III 
makes comparisons in terms of 
percentage increases. The great- 
est percentage increase, 161, in 
salaries over the decade has oc- 
curred in rural schools while the 
smallest percentage increase, 113, 
has occurred in city high schools; 


TABLE I 
MEDIAN SALARIES IN WISCONSIN SCHOOLS 
Village City* 
Year Rural StateGraded Elem. H.S. Elem. H.S. 
Ue Ec $ 812 $ 968 $1000 $1250 $1870 $1685 
1942-48 =. 2s 941 1085 1103 1399 1487 1787 
1948-44 _____________ 1130 1268 1265 1563 1588 1882 
EES | a ee 1287 1387 1385 1741 1719 2104 
1O8bs46° ee 1457 1551 * 1526 1905 " 1322 2267 
ROaG 47 1615 1738 1670 2122 2020 2529 
1947-48 ie ao ae 1989 1934 2482 2479 2843 
ROGRA9 fo 2016 2213 2147 2735 2842 3294 
VOUS: | a a a 2091 2289 2258 2841 3002 3512 
1960-62) 22.2... 2119 2366 2314 2882 3021 3582 
* Exclusive of Milwaukee. 
TABLE II 
MEDIAN SALARIES AS PURCHASING POWER IN 1935-39 DOLLARS 
Village City 
Year Rural StateGraded Elem.  H.S. Elem. H.S. 
ae _$ 704 $ 840 $ 867 $1084 $1188 $1461 
|) ES (i ee Sees eee es 747 862 876 1111 1181 1419 
OU a a ras 871 978 975 1205 1224 1451 
1944-45 .....__.___:_ 971 1047 1045 1314 1297 1588 
LS | a ee 1061 1130 1101 1387 1327 1651 
1946-47 2... A088 cla ta 1068 1357 1292 1617 
1947-48 Ss odaiscecosesete REO 1180 1148 1473 1471 1687 
WOAB AAO noe k e 1182 1297 1258 1603 1666 1931 
4949-60 ......_....... 1238 1355 1337 1682 1777 2079 
CLUS <a ace 1213 1354 1325 1650 1729 2050 
TABLE III 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN SALARIES 1941-42 TO 1950-51 


Type of School 


Increase in 
Median Salary 
Ren ee rene Pond oe ee 
SOLES Co: eS ee 
RE er eee 
WENO EEN itn he wees 
RR AON ies artes Sr ee, 
OT 1 1 Re a aero eles te ee 


Increase in 
Purchasing Power 


161% 12% 

144 61 
~ on 53 
mers 52 
= 421 46 
- 113 40 
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just the reverse of dollar in- 
creases. 

When purchasing power is con- 
sidered, the percentage increase 
is not nearly so great. Also, in 
recent years the federal income 
tax has tended to reduce the “ef- 
fective income” of everyone. Even 
so, When this factor is taken into 
account there still has been some 
progress in improving the eco- 
nomic status of teaching when 
compared to itself over the past 
decade. 


Adjustments Needed 


In conclusion the foregoing 
paragraphs have shown that in 
terms of dollars, teachers salaries 
have more than doubled in the 
past decade. When considered in 
terms of purchasing power the 
increase ranges from 40 per cent 
in city high schools to 72 per cent 
in rural schools. The alarming 
factor in the whole situation is 
that the “effective income” of 
teachers is presently experiencing 
a recession. The problem has 
been met in many school systems 
by making adjustments on cur- 
rent salaries. To fully meet the 
problem, more adjustments need 
to be made, and contracts for 
next year will need to include 
considerably higher salaries. 


* 
Through natural wealth and strength 


of arms and ideology, we have become’ 


trustees and protagonists of western 
civilization; and for this reason the 
world is watching America, and Amer- 
ica is watching its schools WINSTON 
Brown, WEA Convention. 


WEA Financial 
Summary 
December 1950 


Balance Dec. 1, 1950 $56,843.04 


SI ccc dira reacties 4,927.63* 
$61,770.67 
Expenditures _____ $ 9,343.44 


Balance Jan. 1, 1951 $52,427.23 
Reserve Account—$49,000.00 
Bonds (Par Value) 





*Includes sale of Bonds called— 
$2,097.50. 


P. M. VINCENT 
Treasurer 
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reel ings eas 
FELLOW TEACHERS OF WISCONSIN | 


SIN CE you elected me your president, I have had the 

opportunity to represent you at the 50th anniversary 
celebration of the Cuban Public Schools. It was a great 
honor to visit in Cuba as an ambassador of our profes- 
sion and our state. The invitation extended by the Cuban 
Minister of Education to the American teachers was sig- 
nificant in that this was the first time American teachers 
have been invited to participate in a national celebration 
held in another country. I appreciate very much the 
honor bestowed upon me, and sincerely hope that I left 
a good impression of Wisconsin and Wisconsin teachers. 


As we look ahead to this 1951 legislative year, we, 
the teachers of Wisconsin, have a great task facing us. 
We must become familiar with the educational bills that 
have and will be submitted to the legislature. We should 
seek to secure passage of all bills that will provide better 
educational facilities for the children of Wisconsin, and 
that will promote better educational practices in Wis- 
consin. 


As bills vital to education and teachers are intro- 
duced, they are listed in the WEA legislative bulletin, 
issued every week while the legislature is in session.. If 
you receive a copy, see that other teachers have access 
to it. If you do not receive one, contact your local pres- 
ident or administrator and ask if their copies cannot be 
made available to all teachers. Keep informed about new 
bills, the status of bills already introduced, and the hear- 
ings of bills that are being held. 


Very early in the session the WEA retirement bills 
were introduced by Sen. Robert P. Robinson (Beloit), 
chairman of the Education Committee of the Senate. 
These bills are numbered 75S to 82S consecutively. Much 
credit goes to our past and present retirement commit- 
tees, to Mr. Plenzke, and to Mr. Brown, our actuary, for 
having these bills ready to submit so early in the legis- 
lative sessions. 


Many have asked how WEA committees are set up. 
An attempt was made to include all levels of educational 
work and to represent all areas of the state. By consti- 
tution one-third of the members must be reappointed. 
To secure names of others in the state, a letter was sent 
to all locals’ presidents. More than one hundred presi- 
dents replied. These were greatly appreciated, although 
all names could not be used as there were only about 50 
places to be filled. There are still a few convention com- 


mittees to be appointed. 
Your president, 
CATHERINE BEHRENS 























What should be eliminated? What should be retained? 
These are the questions concerning interscholastic 


activities which need to be reviewed and re-evaluated 


to determine their places in the school program. 


Should Interscholastic 
Contests be Abolished? 


AST March or April some of 
us received a six-page mime- 
ographed document titled “Rec- 
ommendations of the Contest 
Committee of the North Central 
Association.” It was approved by 
the Commission on Secondary 
Schools and was signed by J. S. 
Keas of Oklahoma, Otto Hughes 
of Indiana, O. L. Robinson of Col- 
orado, E. W. Bechtel of Minne- 
sota, G. A. Manning of Michigan, 
and L. B. Fisher, Chairman, of 
Illinois. 

The report alleges some evils 
in music, art, and speech con- 
tests and recommends discontin- 
uation of all interscholastic com- 
petition in these fields. It also 
questions the granting of awards 
for academic achievement for the 
reason that some students may 
experience a “feeling of failure 
of recognition and achievement.” 
However, when we read the sec- 
tion on athletic contests, we ob- 
serve a different set of values and 
method of reasoning operating. 
Despite the abuses which are ex- 
pressed or implied, and despite 
the four major reforms which the 
Committee feels obliged to advo- 
cate, the conclusion is that ‘“in- 
terscholastic athletics has a real 
place in the experiences of the 
pupils in secondary school.” 


Quotation from Report 


In order that we who work in 
speech may clearly understand 
the charges made by those who 
favor banning interscholastic 
speech contests, the pertinent 
section of the report is repro- 
duced verbatim as follows: 


It is rather commonly felt that 
the success of a democratic form of 


Glen E. Mills 
Associate Professor of Public 
Speaking and Director of 
Forensics, 
Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill. 








life is dependent to a great extent 
upon the intelligent study and ex- 
change of ideas of persons within 
groups. It is also recognized that 
the solution of common problems in 
the democracy is not best arrived 
at through dramatic eloquent, emo- 
tional speeches. On the contrary, 
deliberations on a highly intellectual 
plane should be more prevalent than 
they are in the solution of commu- 
nity, national, and _ international 
problems. Intellectual provincialism 
can be greatly reduced by encourag- 
ing students to seek solutions to rec- 
ognized problems not only between 
schools and states, but between na- 
tions. Very little place in our demo- 
cratic life is left for the long over- 
used dramatics and emotions in speech 
making. Nor is there much purpose 
in a democracy for formalized de- 
bates wherein parties resolve to win 
through eloquent presentations of a 
side with little if any regard to ex- 
amination of the facts involved in a 
problem. The purpose of debate is to 
win a point, not necessarily to ar- 
rive at a solution to a problem. 

The Committee can see very little 
real good to be derived educationally 
from speech contests as most of 
them now are organized and con- 
ducted. 


It is recommended, therefore, that 
the emphasis in secondary education 
be placed upon the ability to con- 
duct oneself intelligently in group 
discussions. Emphasis should also be 
placed in teaching pupils to be able 
to convey verbally their thoughts in 
a group or before an audience, but 
not to win a point or attain an emo- 
tionalized victory. Interscholastic 
speech contests should be discontin- 
ued, 


The four reasons for the dras- 
tic recommendation advanced by 
the NCA Committee are: (1) 
There are “outside pressures” on 
schools to participate in contests, 
(2) all activities ought to have 


broader intramural participa- 
tion, (3) there are threats to 
the moral and physical well- 
being of students who go on trips, 
and (4) there should be more 
emphasis upon community serv- 
ice. 


Case Against Proposals 


Why should speech teachers 
concern themselves with this 
NCA Committee action? If the 
NCA adopts the proposal to add 
nonparticipation in interscholas- 
tic speech contests to its criteria 
for the accreditation of high 
schools in 20 states, we shall be 
on the losing side, irrespective of 
the merits of our case. School 
principals are not likely to allow 
their students to enter any non- 
athletic contests if such partici- 
pation may cause their schools to 
be dropped from the accredited 
list. 


In the opinion of the special 


committee of the Illinois Speech 
Association and other interested 
professional persons who met at 
the University of Illinois on July 
29, the NCA report is unques- 
tionably vulnerable on _ proce- 
dural grounds and probably so on 


‘substantive grounds. 


Why do we say that the rec- 
ommendation was arrived at im- 
properly? In the first place, we 
have documentary evidence 
which indicates that the Contest 
Committee of the NCA did not 








AN ANSWER 


The December Journal con- 
tained the resolution adopted by 
the WEA Representative As- 
sembly, Nov. 2, which dis- 
approved the part of the Fisher 
Report to the Commission on 
Secondary Education of the 
North Central Association en- 
titled, Recommendations of the 
Contest Committee of the North 
Central Association. The WEA 
office has had inquiries concern- 
ing the report. This article is 
the answer of a speech teacher 
to the recommendations of the 
Fisher report. 
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recommend the abandonment of 
contests, and that the arbitrary 
language of the report originated 
with the Administrative Commit- 
tee of the North Central Associ- 
ation. Such an imposition seems 
to be inconsistent with the pro- 
nouncements about democracy 
which appear in the quoted sec- 
tion of the official report. Sec- 
ondly, if the NCA prefers “‘intel- 
ligent study and exchange of 
ideas”, why didn’t they consult 
the elected leaders of the teach- 
ers of speech, music, and art? 
They might at least have con- 
sulted the professional workers 
who are most familiar with the 
problems in contest activities. 
The language of the report re- 
veals no evidence of such con- 
sultation. Perhaps some officials 
of the NCA have seen in our 
speech literature some criticism 
of contests, and from this they 
may have misjudged the climate 
of professional opinion. Thirdly, 
we think that the move of the 
NCA officials to control specific 
educational practices in individ- 
ual schools violates the principle 
of local autonomy and state re- 
sponsibility. If a local school of- 
fers an educational experience 
which the patrons, students, and 
teachers approve, we believe that 
any extra-legal ‘outside pres- 
sures” should not be permitted 
to disrupt the program. Finally, 
as one NCA official put it, “There 
is no point, as I see it, in recom- 
mending the abandonment of 
something without first having 
an activity which seems to be 
more acceptahle than the one 
which one is abandoning.” 


In Defense of Forensics 


The foregoing ideas are such 
that all teachers, whether they 
favor contests or not, should be 
willing to endorse. The following 
material, although a case for 
contests, is not an outright de- 
fense of the status quo. It might 
be called an adjustment-and-re- 
pairs argument in that it defends 
contests in principle but recom- 
mends some improvements. It is 
hoped that most of our colleagues 
in secondary schools will see fit 
to call these arguments, or some 
appropriate adaptation of them, 
to the attention of their admin- 
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istrators and other interested 
persons, otherwise a _ decision 
may be reached on the basis of 
inadequate information. 

Let us begin with the recom- 
mendation that discussion be the 
only speech activity. Some of us 
have for years studied, taught, 
and written in the fields of dis- 
cussion and debate. We are inter- 
ested in group discussion as one 
approach to personal and social 
problems, because it involves co- 
operative inquiry. We are cer- 





. a real life situation . . 


tain, however, that the coopera- 
tive, deliberative procedures 
which we call discussion, no mat- 
ter how well conducted, will in 
many practical situations fail to 
yield a working consensus. In a 
learning situation, groups can 
agree to disagree and live to- 
gether with better understand- 
ing as a result of discussion; but 
in a real-life situation which calls 
for decision and action, if coop- 
erative, deliberate procedures 
fail, the logical recourse in our 
society is parliamentary debate. 
The only alternative is force and 
violence. Thus we believe that 
the NCA Committee unintention- 
ally does the democratic cause a 
real disservice in suggesting that 
debate has no place in our soci- 
ety and that it is a mistake to 
teach young people how to de- 
bate. That position is most un- 
realistic; a failure to understand 
the methods and conditions of 
public debate is one of the surest 
ways to drive well-meaning 
people to the use of some violent 
alternative to the two basic tech- 
niques of democracy, discussion 
and debate. If one denies that de- 
bate is a democratic technique, 
he seems to be suggesting at least 
anarchy, if not something worse. 
If one concedes the obvious fact 
that debate is an important tech- 


nique in our society, he should 
be prepared to agree that schools 
have a responsibility to teach 
students how to debate. 


Criticisms Welcome 


This does not mean that all of 
our present methods of teaching 
it are above reproach. It does 
mean, however, that improve- 
ment rather than abolishment is 
the wiser course. Such is the 
view expressed by John Dewey 
who said that the great need of 
our society is the improvement of 
the methods and conditions 
of discussion, debate, and persua- 
sion. He did not recommend abol- 
ishment, but some of our critics 
have twisted his testimony to suit 
their purpose. While we agree 
that the best place to teach dis- 
cussion and debate is in the 
course of study, we also believe 
that much growth can be achieved 
in interscholastic events. In most 
schools there would be no such 
courses if the contest activity 
had not been introduced first. 
Then, too, the contest motivates 
improvement, provides additional 
experience for the most inter- 
ested students, and in a challeng- 
ing manner enriches the curric- 
ulum of superior students. Gifted 
young people should afford no ex- 
ception to the principle that edu- 
cation best promotes the welfare 
of all when it provides both the 
opportunity and the incentive for 
the realization of the maximum 
possibilities of each individual. 
While serving these purposes the 
contests should not, and need not, 
involve “emotionalized victories” 
and “eloquent presentations of a 
side with little if any regard to 
examination of the facts involved 
in a problem.” This is poor de- 
bating and is so recognized by 
anyone who knows anything 
about the activity. The answer 
does not lie in the elimination of 
training for competence in real- 
life debating. It lies rather in the 
thoughtful preparation and exe- 
cution of instructional plans 
which make educational sense. 
This, of course, implies the ap- 
pointment of properly qualified 
speech teachers, provisions for 
curricular speech, and the estab- 
lishment of a balanced activities 
program. 








Balanced Program 


An activities program may be 
called balanced if it includes both 
athletic and non-athletic events, 
and there should be several types 
of events in each category. Some 
schools may not be able to sup- 
port all of the possible speech 
activities, but they should pro- 
vide opportunities in public 
speaking, dramatics, and oral in- 
terpretation. The most familiar 
public speaking contests are those 
in debate, extemporaneous speak- 
ing, original oratory, and discus- 





. report alleges ... evils in music... 


sion. In all of these the prepara- 
tion and the criticism or judging 
should be conducted according to 
the best modern standards. When 
these non-athletic events are 
added, each school will have a 
wider distribution vf awards so 
that undue emphasis will not be 
given to academic achievement. 
We point out, however, that if 
only athletic activities are per- 
mitted, as the NCA document 
recommends, the awards will in- 
deed be limited, and the empha- 
sis upon physical prowess will 
be less defensible than the al- 
leged over-emphasis upon aca- 
demic achievement. 

Very little needs to be said in 
refutation of the four reasons 
given in support of the NCA re- 
port. If there are objectionable 
“outside pressures” on schools to 
participate in contests, they can 
be resisted or modified without 
abolishing the whole program. 
Local school authorities, in co- 
operation with forensic associa- 
tions and the organizations of 
school administrators in each 
state, should be able to regulate 
the contest activities of “outside” 
groups. To the assertion that the 
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activities ought to have broader 
intramural participation we re- 
ply that most directors prefer 
and seek to develop wide partici- 
pation, if for no other reason, as 
a “feeder” for the contest pro- 
gram. Persons in this field know 
that motivation for the intra- 
mural activities comes chiefly 
from interscholastic contests 
which have blazed the trail. Most 
limitations on the extent of in- 
tramural participation are im- 
posed by the teaching load of the 
director, the amount of student 
interest, and the expectations of 
administrators and school pat- 
rons with respect to achievement 
in interscholastic competition. An 
intramural program and a con- 
test program are complementary 
devices; they do not exclude each 
each other. To allege that there 
are threats to the moral and 
physical wellbeing of students 
who travel with their teachers to 
a contest is to question the integ- 
rity of many teachers and their 
students. This canard is an in- 
sult, whether it is meant for 
speech groups or music groups. 
Responsible and sufficient super- 
vison should, of course, be pro- 
vided for all groups on trips, and 
that includes athletic groups. To 
anyone who says there should be 
more emphasis upon community 
service we should like to ask, 
“More and how much?” If there 
are some rare communities which 
do not make considerable de- 
mands upon the teachers of mu- 
sic and speech, we agree that 
those teachers might well pro- 








Let us be men, with the courage to 
change those things which should be 
changed, the serenity to hold fast to 
those things which should not be 
changed, and the intelligence to dis- 
tinguish between the two. 

HAMILTON HOLT 








mote some community activity. 
But to limit the program to com- 
munity service would certainly 
not combat the “intellectual pro- 
vincialism” which the NCA doc- 
ument deplores. 

We hope that the recommenda- 
tions of the Contest Committee 
of the North Central Association 
and the case in opposition to it 
will be widely circulated and care- 
fully considered by the school ad- 
ministrators who should decide 


the outcome. If the speech teach- 
ers do their part in presenting 
to their principals and superin- 
tendents a broader view of the 
problem, and_ specifically our 
stand on it, our profession can 
face the future with confidence. 


WEA Executive Committee 
Summary of Meeting 
Milwaukee, Jan. 12, 8:00 P. M. 


Authorized a transfer of $5 to 
the WEA Life Membership Fund. 

Received the Audit Report of 
WEA finances by Kellogg, 
Houghton & Taplick. 

Heard the Treasurer’s report. 

Examined a legal opinion on 
the matter of increasing retire- 
ment annuities for retired teach- 
ers which was requested by the 
committee. Voted to refer it to 
the Retirement Committee for 
thorough study and to recommend 
action to the Executive Commit- 
tee. 

The Executive Secretary  re- 
ported that WEA membership 
stood at 22,377 as compared with 
22,611 a year ago. The commit- 
tee felt this to be an excellent 
enrollment record in view of the 
increase in dues. 

Extended a rising vote of ap- 
preciation to the retiring officers 
for their efficient services. 

President Brown expressed his 
gratitude to the committee for 
their cooperation during the year 
and turned the gavel over to Miss 
Behrens. 

The committee voted that WEA 
delegates to the NEA at San 
Francisco be paid $175 toward 
expenses. 

Appointed the President, Ex- 
President, Executive Secretary, 
Wisconsin member of NEA Res- 
olutions Committee, and State 
NEA Director as delegates to the 
NEA at San Francisco. 

Employed Mr. Oscar Toebaas 
as legal counsel for the WEA. 

Voted to recommend a clarify- 
ing amendment to the constitu- 
tion to reconcile its provisions 
regarding delegate allotments of 
locals with less than 50 members 
with the procedures which have 
been followed since 1924. 


O. H. PLENZKE 
Executive Secretary 
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. elected captain of the basketball squad. 


“6 E DON’T want him.” 
“Do we have to have him 
on the team?” 

“Do I have to sit next to him? 
He smells!” 

These and many more insult- 
ing remarks of the children fol- 
lowed the boy during his day. 
Even the teachers did not exempt 
him from their pointed remind- 
ers of his incapacities. 

“Where is that boy?” 

“Can’t he ever be on time?” 

“At least try to write some- 
thing. At your age you should be 
able to copy.” 

“Look at the pictures, if you 
can’t read.” 

“T can’t teach you, if you don’t 
even try.” 

Herman, the oldest child in a 
family of seven, never knew un- 
derstanding and sympathy. He 
was just ignored. During his 
first year at school, the children 
recognized him as “one of those 
oR. ” The second year 
the teacher felt that his reading 
difficulties were too great, and he 
repeated the grade. 


Herman Repeats 


After having worked with the 
boy two years in second grade, 
the teacher decided to send him 
into the third grade. He passed 
the third grade, but he repeated 
the fourth. The teacher was not 
discouraged, however. She felt 
that because she knew Herman 
and had worked with him for a 
year, she would be able to teach 
him the academic fundamentals 
if she, too, were given a second 
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chance. But the second chance 
was filled with sharp words and 
painful reminders of Herman’s 
inabilities. These do not encour- 
age a frightened child to change 
his learning habits. Therefore, 
Herman did not improve in read- 
ing and spelling. 

He was now 12 years old, a lad 
measuring five feet and five 
inches. The boy passed through 
the fifth and the sixth grades un- 
der the guidance of an overbur- 
dened, beginning teacher. She 
kept him in a desk suitable for a 
child of eight. He was a veritable 
Ichabod Crane. Since it was im- 
possible for him to fold his long 
legs under the tiny desk, he was 
forced to fill the aisle with them. 
His heavy broken workshoes now 
attracted more unfavorable at- 
tention. 


Although he presented a pite- 
ous picture of general neglect, his 
teacher and the principal failed 
to interpret sympathetically his 
habitual tardiness and absentee- 
ism. Apparently, the only fact ob- 
vious to them was that Herman 
was too large to remain in the 
sixth grade a second year. Her- 
man entered seventh grade in 
the fall. 


Handicaps Galore 


What could the teacher do with 
this unkempt boy? He could read 
slowly in an easy second grade 
reader and do simple arithmetic. 
He seemed incapable of spelling, 
and consequently his tiny compo- 
sitions were unrecognizable as 
English writing. The “words” 
were a jumble of letters which at 


Rehabilitation 


Herman 


Vyonne Backhaus 
Eldorado, Wisconsin 








best yielded only a series of non- 
sense syllables. 

The children ignored him. He 
couldn’t shoot baskets because of 
poor muscular development. No 
one wanted him for a game of 
“21”. He walked with downcast 
eyes and never initiated a conver- 
sation. The boy had nearly 
reached physical maturity. He 
weighed 160 pounds and was five 
feet, nine and one half inches tall. 
What could the teachers do? 

Obviously, the first thing was 
to find a very large desk. Herman 
and the janitor found one, and 
Herman adjusted it. This gave 
the teacher a clue to one of Her- 
man’s potentialities. Why not 
have the boy adjust all of the 
desks. The next day he willingly 
began the chore. He worked qui- 
etly. The children appreciated his 
quietness and the work. As the 
months passed he readjusted the 
desks as the need arose. 


Encouragement for Herman 


No budding intellectual here, 
but a boy was finding himself. 
The teacher’s sympathetic inter- 
est in Herman influenced the chil- 
dren favorably. A girl, who pre- 
viously may have despised him, 
told the teacher that Herman 
had wanted to do part time work 
at a local garage. There was no 
reason why the school should not 
afford this child an opportunity 
to actualize his potentialities. 
Why not have him handle some 
of the chores in the school? Ar- 
rangements were made to have 
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him flood the skating pond, assist 
with the landscaping, and clear 
the walks of snow. During this 
period the teacher found it very 
difficult to teach Herman to read 
and to spell because of his appar- 
ent inability to associate an idea 
with a written symbol. Even with 
this handicap, he grew in wisdom 
and social graces. When the year 
ended, there was no question 
that Herman would not enter the 
eighth grade. 


Now the principal was _ per- 
suaded to allow Herman to do 
electrical work. At Christmas he 
managed the lighting for the 
Christmas operetta and pageant. 
His former fourth grade teacher 
spoke glowingly of this accom- 
plishment. 

“I’ve never had such help! 
Mention something, it’s done. No 
giving directions a second time. 
What a boy! He did all the car- 
pentry, arranged the properties, 
and knew where everyone be- 
longed. And it didn’t go to his 
head! He should be paid in cash 
for such fine work.’ He was. 

Again the principal was urged 
to give Herman work. This time 
it was to aid in the installation 
of an elaborate inter-communica- 
tion system. The boy did all the 
dirty, uncomfortable work. He 
checked the sound in every room 
the first day the system was to be 
used. Who explained the intricate 
mechanism to the teachers? Her- 
man! The principal had _ previ- 
ously told his teacher that Her- 
man would he a nuisance instead 
of a help during the installing of 
the equipment. Now the principal 
was gratefully acknowledging 
Herman’s services. He might not 
be an intellectual giant, but he 
could excel in certain spheres. 
Herman now had charge of all 
electrical work for school activ- 
ities. He learned to operate every 
slide and movie projector the 
school owned. 


Wins Respect of Class 


He operated and repaired the 
recorder. He was elected captain 
of the basketball squad. He be- 
came the room authority in the 
fields of electricity, television, 
and radar. How did all of this 
happen? 

The teacher suggested to Her- 
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Fostering Mental Health in 
Our Schools? 


1950 Yearbook of the Associ- 
ation for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. 
N. E. A., 1950. $3.00. 


Written in non-technical lan- 
guage, this yearbook should 
prove a rich source of sugges- 
tions for teachers in dealing with 
problems of interpretation and 
treatment of child behavior. The 
authors have proved themselves 
to be keen observers of the many 
factors in the child’s environment 
which have a bearing upon his 
mental health. The book makes 
it obvious that teachers and par- 
ents are dealing with a very sen- 
sitive and delicate human mech- 
anism in the person of the child, 
and that the responsibility for 
fostering mental health among 
school children is a grave one. 

The Yearbook. contains much 
fundamental elementary psychol- 
ogy but gives little space to sup- 
porting research evidence. It is 
to be regretted that it is con- 
cerned almost exclusively with 








man to listen attentively to class 
discussions, to respond whenever 
possible, to take examinations 
orally, to give oral reports, to 
answer orally questions brought 
up in class, to use one or two 
word answers if unprepared to 
say more. 

He was never reprimanded be- 
fore the class. 


The class helped him, too. They 
respected his judgment in scien- 
tific matters, they asked him to 
help or participate in all physical 
education activities ; they listened 
when he spoke. During after 
school hours they showed him 
their growing respect, also. 

Herman, age 16, height 5’ 11”, 
is entering high school as a spe- 
cial student. The English and the 
commercial teachers have made 
special plans to help him. Herman 
is no longer a “dead end kid.” 
He’s H., a friend of everyone, a 
responsible worker in the school, 
an articuate young man. 


problems of children of elemen- 
tary school age to the neglect of 
those of the secondary level. As a 
whole, however, this Yearbook 
represents a splendid contribu- 
tion to the literature on child 
development.—W. W. THEISEN, 
Assistant Superintendent, Mil- 
waukee Public Schools. 


e 


Reviews appearing in this column 
regularly are written by members of 
the Reading Circle Board or others 
chosen to prepare them. All books are 
taken from the Teachers’ Reading 
Circle Annual, 1950-51. See this List 
for other books on a variety of sub- 
jects. 
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Teaching in Elementary 


School? 


by Marie A. Mehl & Others. 
Ronald Press, 1950. $4.50. 


Three well-known educators 
have pooled their efforts in pro- 
ducing this outstanding book of 
helps for teachers. 


The book is strategically in- 
troduced with a discussion of the 
opportunities that teaching today 
offers the prospective elemen- 
tary-school teacher. The entire 
volume is planned to help college 
students in courses emphasizing 
methods and teachers in service 
who wish to keep informed on 
modern trends. 


Throughout the twenty-four 
chapters, the reader finds himself 
traveling along two avenues of 
modern thinking: recently ac- 
cepted views of the teacher’s 
function, and the all-round de- 
velopment of the child. Emphasis 
is placed on avoidance of meth- 
ods which have been found to 
arouse unnecessary worry in the 
child’s mind, and use of cooper- 
ative learning activities as a 
means of developing the social 
side of his personality. 


An encyclopedia of information 
on basic principles of education 
and their application to classroom 
procedure.—INEZ HALSTED, Su- 
pervising Teacher, Barron 
County. 
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RESIDENT TRUMAN 

sounded the keynote of the 
Midcentury White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth when 
he said to the Conference dele- 
gates: ‘We are struggling to pre- 
serve our own liberty as a nation. 
More than that we are striving, 
in cooperation with other free 
nations, to uphold the basis of 
freedom—of peace and justice— 
which are essential for the prog- 
ress of mankind.” 


Process of Preparation 


A total of 7,000 delegates from 
throughout the United States and 
300 foreign observers attended 
the Conference from Dec. 3-7. 
As president of the Wisconsin 
Congress I was privileged to be 
one of the 70 delegates from Wis- 
consin and to take part in the dis- 
cussions of such an earnest group 
of participants. Prior to the Con- 
ference a great deal of planning 
was done by various committees 
in the state. In each of the 71 
counties of Wisconsin a survey 
was made in which the PTA par- 
ticipated. These were screened by 
the Governor’s Committee on 
Children and Youth of which 
your president was privileged to 
be a member. 

The resources, relating to the 
young people of Wisconsin, were 
explored in the following areas: 
Health, Education, Recreation, 
School facilities, etc. We found 
that we had not only much to be 
proud but also many inadequacies 
which have to be corrected. The 
findings of the several state com- 


The President Sets the Stage for the 


White House Conference 


ere) |) ae 


Children and Youth 


tional Guard Armory very early. 
There was an air of expectancy 
about the place. We were aware 
that a great deal of precaution 
was being taken to guard him for 
the place was swarming with 
uniformed and plain clothes men. 
We were cautioned against tak- 
ing any flash light pictures. 

During the course of the Pres- 
ident’s address he reminded us 
that a serious crisis in world 
affairs overshadowed all that we 
were doing. Of this serious threat 
he said: “This will change the 
lives of our young people. A 
great many of them will have to 
devote some part of their lives to 
service in our armed forces or 
other defense activities. In no 
other way can we insure our sur- 
vival as a nation.” 

“The basis of mental and 
moral strength lies in spiritual 
things”, he said. “It lies first of 
all in the home, and next, in the 
religious and moral influences 
which are brought to bear on 
children. 

“Tf children have a good home, 


Several thousand delegates representing many organ- 
izations throughout the United States spent four days 
in Washington considering numerous problems which 
are the lot of children and youth of this generation. 


mittees was the program of the 
Conference, and in the four days 
there was an attempt to answer 
the following questions: What to 
do about it? How to commence? 
Who will do this stupendous job? 

President Truman addressed a 
morning session of the Confer- 
ence. In order that I might have 
a good chance to hear and see our 
president I arrived at the Na- 
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a home in which they are loved 
and understood, and if they have 
good teachers in the first few 
grades of school, I believe that 
they are well started on the way 
toward being useful and honor- 
able citizens. 

“And I do not think that I am 
old-fashioned when I say that 
they ought to have some religious 
training when they are young, 


Mrs. Woods O. Dreyfus 
President, Wisconsin Congress 
of Parents and Teachers 








and that they will be happier for 
it and better for it the rest of 
their lives.’’» 


Youth Represented 


Many of the delegates were 
young folks representing the 
high school and college levels. At 
one of the evening meetings given 
over to these youth groups, their 
leaders suggested that they would 
like to have a working partner- 
ship with adults and they were 
“ready and anxious” to establish 
such a relationship. A leader of 
this group, a young man of 23, 
said: “Young people working to- 
gether with the adults of the 
nation, can effectively meet the 
challenge of the world today 
which is full of complications and 
tensions.” 

The working plan of the Con- 
ference was set up in a pattern 
of panels in 30 areas and then in 
workshop groups which came 
under five headings. There was 
an opportunity to get an answer 
to any problem in the fields re- 
lated to Education, Health, Law, 
Religion, and Social Work. 


Principal Speakers 

Benjamin Spock, M.D., co- 
director of the Rochester Child 
Health _ Institute, Rochester, 
Minn., spoke on “What We Know 
About the Development of 
Heathy Personality in Children 
and Youth.” Katherine Lenroot, 
chief of the Children’s Bureau 
and native of Wisconsin, gave a 
talk entitled: ““Today’s Promise, 
Tomorrow’s Action.” She was 
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presented with a “Resolution of 
Appreciation” by the youth 
group. 

Carlos Romulo, secretary of 
Foreign Affairs, Republic of the 
Phillipines, and former aid to 
General MacArthur, gave a 
graphic description of the United 
Nations and its impact upon our 
youth. He related several inci- 
dents that might have plunged us 
into total war if it had not had 
the safeguard of the United Na- 
tions, and he pleaded with the 
delegates to take to their organ- 
izations the story of its accom- 
plishments. He then retraced the 
progress of the United Nations 
since its inception in San Fran- 
cisco in 1945. You remember that 
the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers had a part in plan- 
ning this great organization for 
Mrs. Wm. Hastings of Madison, 
our National president at the 
time, was a consultant. 


Selective Service 


In the address of William C. 
Menninger, M.D., The Menninger 
Clinic, Topeka, Kansas, on the 
subject, “The Influence of Mobil- 
ization and War on Youth”, he 
warned that our method of selec- 
tive service was bad. He said that 
of the eight million young men 
between the ages of 19 and 26, 
such a small percentage qualified 
and that the rejection of those 
others at that particular age was 
changing our young people. He 
believed that our method of 
selecting the young college stu- 
dents, taking only those who rank 
high academically, was placing 
the worth of a man on his scho- 
lastic achievement and _ setting 
that as a criteria of his worth, 
was also bad. His solution to this 
problem was to take all 18-year- 
olds, or upon their completion of 
high school, and put them into 
service for a given time—one, 
two, or three years—and spend- 
ing as much time as necessary to 
find their place so that they may 
give that service to their country. 

Committees are now being 
formed in each state to imple- 
ment the work of the Conference 
and we will have our share in it. 
Our organization will have an 
opportunity to cooperate with 
others. May I ask all to help. 
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Your Retirement 

















Here are a few written questions submitted to the 
panel at the Retirement Section during the WEA con- 
vention which due to the lack of time were not answered. 








Q. Could a teacher retire under 
the 1921 law, the 1947 law, or 
the new planned law if passed 
by the legislature? 

A. When retiring from teaching 
one may select any one of the 
plans in existence at the time 
of retirement if one qualifies. 
One would choose the plan 
best suited to the individual. 


Q. Do these new provisions apply 
to both the teachers of the 
State of Wisconsin and those 
in the City of Milwaukee? 

A. No. The new proposals do not 
apply to the teachers in the 
Milwaukee Public School Sys- 
tem. However, the teachers 
in the Milwaukee Vocational 
School would be affected by 
the new proposals. 


Q. If one retired in 1950 would 
one be benefited by the new 
proposals? 

A. If these proposals are passed, 
anyone retiring after the ef- 
fective date of the law would 
be included under the new 
law. 


Q. When will these new changes 
be put into effect? 


A. These new changes would go 
into effect immediately after 
the Governor signs the var- 
ious bills passed by the legis- 
lature. 


Q. What is meant by the Joint 
Survey Committee of the Leg- 
islature ? 

A. This committee, established 
by the 1947 Legislature, has 
the primary purpose to study 
all retirement systems in the 
state as well as to study all 
proposed changes in retire- 
ment systems introduced in 
the legislature. 


. Yes, 





Membership on the Com- 
mittee is made up of four 
legislators and three non-leg- 
islative members. The four 
legislators are appointed by 
the Senate and Assembly. One 
of the non-legislators is ap- 
pointed from the Attorney 
Generals Department, and 
one from the Insurance Com- 
mission. 


- How does the state pay its ob- 


ligations to the teachers re- 
tirement fund? 


. Every person who pays a Wis- 


consin Income Tax of over 
$37.50 helps the state pay its 
obligation to teachers. The 
excess of any individual tax 
above $37.50 is divided by 6 
and this 1/6 part is labeled 
“Teachers’ Surtax.” From this 
Surtax the state pays its obli- 
gation to the teachers’ retire- 
ment fund. 


. May I deposit more money 


than the required 6 per cent? 
The additional money 
you deposit is treated like re- 
quired deposits in that you 
cannot withdraw it before 
you cease teaching. 


. Is the “Teachers’ Surtax” en- 


tirely credited to the retire- 
ment system? 


. The Annuity and Investment 


Board bills the state treasurer 
each year for the amount 
needed for the retirement 
fund. If there is more money 
collected by the surtax than 
is needed by the Annuity 
Board it remains in the state 
treasury and is used for gen- 
eral purposes, however, if less 
is collected by the surtax the 
treasury pays to the Annuity 
Board the amount needed. 
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WEA Retirement Committee Appeals 
To Local Presidents and WEA Members 


S YOU know the WEA em- 

ploys Henry Weinlick as our 
locals consultant. The Retirement 
Committee would like to suggest 
that all locals contact the WEA 
office to schedule a time when the 
consultant could appear before 
your group to discuss retirement. 
The matter of securing the serv- 
ices of the consultant should be 
the responsibility of the presi- 
dent or other leaders in your 
group. Our Committee is con- 
cerned with securing the enact- 
ment of retirement legislation 
which was introduced on Janu- 
ary 17, 1951. The consultant can 
be of help to your group in sev- 
eral ways. First, he can answer 
any individual questions you may 
have relative to our bills on re- 
tirement. It is essential that you 
understand what a bill purposes 
to do when you contact your leg- 
islator in person or by mail. Sec- 
ondly, the consultant can suggest 
ways in which your local can take 
group action to help attain our 
goals. Our consultant, actuary, 
WEA office, and legal counsel 
will do everything they can to 
help us secure the passage of re- 
tirement legislation. In the final 
analysis, however, the amount of 
effort that WEA members put 
forth will help to determine the 
passage or non-passage of bills 
75, S. through 82, S. 

It has been suggested that local 
presidents file a report on what 
their local has done to help secure 
retirement legislation. This will 
help the WEA office and the Re- 
tirement Committee keep in 
touch with all areas in the state. 
A coordinated and concentrated 
effort will be needed if retirement 
legislation is to be enacted into 
law. A questionnaire will be sent 


out from the WEA office about 


the 15th of each month during 
March, April, and May. Will the 
presidents fill in the necessary in- 
formation relative to the activ- 
ities of their local and send it 
back to the WEA office? If noth- 
ing has been done under a certain 
item, write in the word “none”. 
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Several bills affecting your retirement 
have been introduced in the legislature at the 
request of your Association. Favorable 
action depends upon understanding by the 
legislators, the public, and the teachers. 


The questionnaire will be about as follows: 
Name the legislators present: 


. Number of meetings your local had with legislators relative to retirement 


| ae ee ac Nene Sane paneer mee peeN OS SURE REM) Ee A ko 
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Note: Names and addresses of Assemblymen and Senators are in the January 
WEA Journal. 


. Number of people in your local who have contacted legislators by letter, tele- 


gram, or in person about vetirement 2&2 3 ee 


. Number of outside groups such as school boards, PTA, ete. your local has 


contacted about support for our retirement bills _-________________._-.»_____ 


. Number of newspaper articles about retirement your group has secured for 


release in your local press 





Please see that the questionnaire 
is returned. It is our hope, how- 
ever, that locals will be able to 
report considerable activity. The 
Retirement Committee plans on 
meeting at least once a month 
during the legislative session to 


check on these reports and sug- 
gest other lines of action. 

If there are other items that 
you think should be on the ques- 
tionnaire report the same to the 
WEA office. 

WEA RETIREMENT COMMITTEE 








COMMITTEES OF THE LEGISLATURE 


HREE important standing committees of the legislature 

which will hear bills on education and measures having 
financial aspects are given here. WEA members desiring to com- 
municate with them should address them Assembly or Senate 
Chamber, State Capitol, Madison, whichever the case may be. 


Assembly Committee on Education: Wm. Clark, Chmn., 
Wood Co.; Arnie Betts, Columbia Co.; Arnold J. Cane, Winne- 
bago (2); Gerald D. Lorge, Outagamie (2) ; Milford Kintz, Rich- 
land Co.; Earl Hall, Monroe Co.; Arthur L. Peterson, Pierce Co. ; 
Ruth Doyle, Dane (1) ; LeRoy Simmons, Milwaukee (6). 


Senate Committee on Education and Public Welfare: Robert 
P. Robinson, Chmn., Beloit; Oscar W. Neale, Stevens Point; 
Frank Panzer, Oakfield; Clayton Hicks, Phillips; Roman R. 
Blenski, Milwaukee. 


Joint Committee on Finance: 

Senate: Foster B. Porter, Chmn., Bloomington; Earl Lev- 
erich, Sparta; Melvin R. Laird, Jr., Marshfield; Arthur R. 
Padrutt, Chippewa Falls; Gaylord A. Nelson, Madison. 


Assembly: Alfred R. Ludvigsen, Chmn., Waukesha (2); 
Edward Grassman, Rock (1); Raymond A. Peabody, Polk Co.; 
Frank Graass, Door Co.; Martin Lueck, Marathon (1); Henry 
Peters, Calumet Co.; Julius Stangel, Kewaunee Co.; Benjamin 
Tremain, Juneau Co.; George Molinaro, Kenosha (2). 
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Play Day 


3 


Walworth County 


VERY child in the Walworth 

County rural, state graded, 
and village schools had a play 
day last spring! You say impos- 
sible—well it happened just the 
same. Over 2,000 boys and girls 
assembled at 15 centers to have a 
“healthy” time. And this is how 
it came about. 

Under the guidance of Orlo 
Miller, state coordinator of school 
health in the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, plans were started 
early in the school year. Interest 
was aroused by a State Phy-Ed 
meeting at the University where 
State Superintendent Watson 
said: “The schools of Wisconsin 
should have a well-rounded health 
program for all its children, not 
one based on a football team.” 

A special meeting of a group 
of teachers, the athletic directors 
of Whitewater STC, and Mr. 
Miller formulated the plans for 
the big day. The events were 
selected with emphasis on team 
participation which _ included 
dances, ball games, horse shoes, 
etc. To help teachers to. get 
acquainted with some of the new 
events such as corner-spry, Jump 
relay, and folk dances, an All 
County Phy-Ed Clinic was 
planned. Early in May about 125 
teachers assembled at the Elk- 
horn Public School Gym where 
Florence Goodhue, Whitewater 
STC, and Mr. Miller took turns 
at teaching a group of 25 boys 
and girls. By observation and 
later by participation, this group 
of teachers learned the how and 
why of the athletic events. By 
May 12, most of the boys and 
girls were able to do square 
dances as well as to throw a few 
ringers. 


Planned by Teachers 


The organization of the play 
days was carried on by the teach- 
ers themselves. The county was 
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Sheridan Ellsworth 


County Superintendent of Schools 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin 








divided into 15 areas, each hav- 
ing from 100 to 250 children. 
Most of dancing and individual 
athletic events were carried on at 
these 15 centers in the morning. 
Following a picnic dinner the 
afternoon was taken up with 
horse shoes and ball games which 
are always a climax of a big day. 

The Whitewater STC sent two 
men and two women to each cen- 
ter. The girls took charge of the 
first three grades which played 
games and had a big time. There 
were no competitive events for 
them at all. The men ran off the 
other events in excellent manner. 

The awards for participation 
were buttons—each one having 
“Play Day” written on it. All of 
the first three grades received 
green buttons for participation 
while the older children had to 
win theirs as members of a team 
or in an individual event. A first 
place entitled the winner to a 
blue “Play Day” button and a 
second place winner received a 
red one. 


Values Derived 


The most important values 
were: the development of sports- 





... folk dancing... 


1. Have a supervisor for all play- 
ground equipment. 

2. Make it a “child” centered pro- 
gram with no emphasis on com- 
petition. 

3. Have a rule of “No Smoking” for 
all in attendance, public as well 
as officials. 

4. Be sure of 100 per cent partici- 
pation. 

5. Encourage a “pot luck”type of 
picnic. 

6. Arrange for a quiet hour after 
dinner with the primary spend- 
ing the rest of the afternoon in 
singing songs and playing quiet 
games. 

7. Stress folk dancing. 

. Have no competition as teams— 
choose up sides for the games of 
baseball and volley ball. 

. Give active leadership to young 
men and women from colleges. 
10. Should practice principles of: fair 
play as well as teach them, since 
the primary objective is to pro- 

mote healthful living. 


oo 


i) 


Everyone is enthusiastic for 
the coming year. Plans will again 
be made cooperatively. We be- 
lieve that the college students 
learned much in their contact 
with the children and teachers. 
So far suggestions have been 
made to include the high jump 


Through cooperative planning teachers and college 


students preparing to teach can promote a most 
successful play day to be long remembered by pupils. 


manship, social development, and 
leadership, as well as_ healthy 
minds and bodies. From the ex- 
perience of our first play day the 
following guiding principles are 
recommended : 


and story hour for younger chil- 
dren and to choose the team 
players at the center. 

We hope for a bigger and 
better Walworth County Play 
Day this year. 
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Nominees for NEA Convention Delegates 


DISTRICT I 


HAROLD F. CoNNoRrS, .Hurley VIOLA HOLt, Merrill 
ROBERT FISLER, River Falls LUCILLE NILAND, Medford 
MARGARET SCHNITTGER, Superior 


DISTRICT II 
LAURA L. LIVERMORE, Appleton RUTH MCKENNAN, Appleton 
JOSEPHINE SCHNEIDER, Oshkosh 


DISTRICT III 
HAROLD M. ANKERSON, Mosinee E. H. BOETTCHER, Wausau 
MARSHALL G. BaATHO, La Crosse P.M. VINCENT, Stevens Point 
ADOLPH VoRBA, Marshfield 
DISTRICT IV 
Eric T. BECKER, Beaver Dam MARY JEFFERY, Kenosha 


DISTRICT V 


EpDNA ELIZABETH MUMM, Beloit 
ROBERT OSTRANDER, Lancaster 


PHOEBE JUDD, Portage 
ARMAND KETTERER, Madison 


DISTRICT VI 
MOLLIE LEOPOLD, Milwaukee MAE LUEDKE, Milwaukee 
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WEA Executive Committee Districts 
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The district nominees 
for WEA delegates to 
the San Francisco 
NEA convention 
appear on this page. 
WEA members of each 
district may vote for 
two of the persons 
nominated from their 
respective districts. 
Write the names of 
two on the district 
ballot in which you 
reside. Adhere to 
district boundary in 
voting. Consult map. 
Cut off the entire 
ballot strip and send it 
to the WEA Executive 
Secretary, 404 Insur- 
ance Bldg., Madison 3, 
Wisconsin so that he 
will receive it not later 
than. February 28, 
twelve o’clock, noon. 


Ballot is on reverse 
side of this statement. 
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Vote For Two In 
Your District 


DISTRICT I 
ETDS en 
Dis cecapiininnd mga duaaesa 

DISTRICT II 
Li. Seared eee us 
IR rl Re teeter Ree 

DISTRICT III 
Rie ibsindegacalautin race amen 
ene a Ne eee 

DISTRICT IV 
i tabahendWneeee ha 
_ EASE Ee AS Ce ae 

DISTRICT V 
_ ORT eae een ere 
EIS ee GORE PE 

DISTRICT VI 
Mila Aa te hae Nahe’ 
Rip hekncwewaautaloaain 


WIS. 


MADISON 3, 


SECRETARY, 404 INSURANCE BLDG., 


ENTIRE BALLOT TO THE WEA EXECUTIVE 


SEND IN THE 


— -— CUT ON THIS LINE. 


Deduction of Summer School Expense Clarified 


INCE the U. S. Court of 

Appeals ruled in the Hill case 
on deductibility in federal income 
tax reports of summer school ex- 
penses the subject has been in an 
uncertain state. The reason given 
was that the Internal Revenue 
Bureau had not issued the orders 
to district income tax officers. 
Advice has now come from the 
NEA Division of Research that 
the Bureau announced its state- 
ment on January 22. 

Summer school expenses _in- 
curred by a public school teacher 
in order to maintain her position 
are deductible as ordinary and 
necessary business expenses un- 
der section 23 (a) (1)(A) of the 
Internal Revenue Code and may 
be deducted in determining ad- 
justed gross income. But, ex- 
penses incurred for the purpose 


of obtaining a teaching position, 
or qualifying for permanent 
status, a higher position, an ad- 
vance in the salary schedule, or 
to fulfill the general cultural 
aspirations of the teacher, are 
deemed personal expenses which 
are not deductible. In the Hill 
case the court ruled that she was 
notified her certificate could not 
be renewed unless she acquired 
college credits or passed an ex- 
amination on five selected books. 
She attended summer school. The 
Court held that such expenses, 
including tuition, room rent, cost 
of travel, and the difference be- 
tween the cost of living while at 


summer school and at home, 
properly constituted necessary 
expense and was _ deductible. 


Those who qualify are urged to 
confer with their income tax office. 








How Often Are 
Teachers Paid? 


OST teachers in Wisconsin 

city schools receive 12 sal- 
ary payments per year. Fifty-two 
per cent of the cities follow this 
plan currently as compared to 35 
per cent a decade ago. 


There is clear indication that 
considerable effort is expended to 
make the arrival of the salary 
check suitable to the teachers. In 
this process the straight 9 and 10 
payment plans are losing ground 
to the 12 payment plan, various 


An interesting practice is fol- 
lowed by one system that pays 
twice a month for nine months 
and monthly during the summer. 


The third greatest change in 
method of salary payment over 
the decade is in the choice of 9 or 
12 pay periods. If one includes in 
this group of cities those that pay 
either 9, 10, or 12 times, then 
currently 18 per cent of the cities 
are in this category as against 
five per cent 10 years ago. 

Six cities recognize that teach- 
ers are probably broke when Sep- 


SUMMARY OF TEACHER SALARY PAYMENTS 


Number of 1940-41 1950-51 
Payments Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
PONE Scere e eecte seats os Ss ee 14 14.4 1 0.8 
WOH csewcneta eae ee I a 28.9 8 7.0 
Di ye oe ee a a 5 Ne 34 35.1 59 51.8 
(EWiee BONEN ceo cetera 9 9.3 23 20.2 
NINE OP MOVE Cocoa oe 5 5.1 21 18.4 
CoS i cen: Se ae Peart eee mee, 7 1.2 2 1.8 
mers Seoere. notes asi 
97 100.0 114 100.0 


semi-monthly plans, or a combi- 
nation of these. 

Today, 20 per cent of city 
schools employ some method of 
paying semi-monthly, while 10 
years ago only nine per cent of 
the schools did so. Variations are 
many within this group with 
checks semi-monthly for 10 or 12 
months being the most popular. 


tember rolls around by paying 
twice in September and_ then 
monthly thereafter. One school 
takes care of the Christmas shop- 
ping problem by paying teachers 
twice in December and monthly 
during other months. The table 
shows the changes that have 
occurred in salary payment prac- 
tices over the decade. 
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Educational Legislation .. . 


ILLS introduced upon convening included 

numerous measures by the Legislative Council 
which had been recommended by its sub-committee 
on education. Their importance varies in degree. 
For the most part they effect changes or clarifica- 
tions in the basic school aid and reorganization 
laws. 

The Council on Education examined bills of the 
first three weeks and endorsed 18, A., which raises 
the equalization valuation to $17,000 per resident 
pupil in basic districts of 10 or more ADA and to 
$19,000 in integrated districts. The purpose is to 
compensate for the general increase in assess- 
ments. The Council also supports 20, A., raising 
maximum tuition which vocational schools may 
charge for non-residents from $1 to $1.50 a day. 
Endorsement was given to 21, A., appropriating 
$75,000 state aid for education of physically handi- 
capped children unable to attend school. Also en- 
dorsed were 24, A., making districts with elemen- 
tary schools only eligible for county aid if they 
levied 3 mills on the equalized valuation of the dis- 
trict for the previous year and those operating 
both elementary and high schools would be eligible 
if they levied 5 mills; 27, A., which bases the pay- 
ment of aids on previous year’s costs instead of 
current year. Another bill, 28, A., was accepted. It 
grants to union free high schools that meet basic 
district requirements $30 per ADA. Equalization 
aid added. When they meet requirements of inte- 
grated districts the per ADA is $35 plus equaliza- 
tion aid. The Council ‘supports 30, A., which 
strikes out of the qualifications required of county 


Retirement Progress ... 


WEEK after the session opened the eight 

WEA bills on retirement were introduced in 
the Senate. They were immediately referred to the 
Joint Survey Committee on Retirement for study. 
After thorough examination the committee will file 
a report upon each bill with its recommendation 
for approval or disapproval. 

The bills were introduced in sequence and num- 
bered 75, S. to 82, S. 

75, S. contains the provisions of Proposal I as 
described in the November Journal as to compen- 
sation for teaching while receiving an annuity. 
76, S. is the bill to grant veterans’ credits outlined 
in November and January issues under Proposal 
II. 77, S. amends the disability section as set forth 
in November as Proposal III. Proposal IV, chang- 
ing the state deposit formula is 78, S., as described 
in November and January. 79, S. is Proposal V re- 
pealing a forfeiture clause. 80, S. includes Proposal 
VI liberalizing the age and experience require- 
ments to qualify for minimum benefits as noted in 
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superintendents the specification that his certifi- 
cate shall entitle him “to teach in any public 
school”. Requisite is outmoded since such certifi- 
cates are no longer issued. A bill, 31, A., to permit 
establishment of vocational boards and schools in 
integrated districts received the approval of the 
Council. Is permissive. 

Other bills approved were: 56, S., to permit sal- 
ary increases to county officers during their terms; 
59, S., to assure re-employment after completion 
of military service; and 62, S., raising allowable 
deduction for medical expenses in state income tax 
from $500 to $1000. 

The Council also endorsed state aid for school 
construction in districts unable to finance the same 
out of local funds. 61, A., therefore, was voted 
support by the WEA. 

Bills dealing with county school committees were 
taken under advisement since there may be other 
bills or amendments on this subject which is ex- 
pected to receive considerable legislative attention. 
A sub-committee will give the matter thorough 
study with special attention to the status of city 
and county superintendents as related to reorgan- 
ization. The Council is opposed to relaxing qualifi- 
cation standards for county superintendents. 

The foregoing and other bills were described in 
the WEA weekly bulletin which is sent to all 
administrators, presidents of local associations, 
and committee members. A monthly magazine can- 
not keep its readers current on legislation, hence, 
WEA members are urged to contact those receiv- 
ing weekly reports for desired information. 


November. 81, S. is Proposal VII an alternate plan 
for determining annuities on a fraction of average 
salary of last five years, explained in the January 
Journal. 82, S. embodies Proposal VIII which pro- 
vides for credit for out-of-state teaching, also 
detailed in January Journal. 

The first legislative body whose judgment will 
be an important factor in the acceptance or rejec- 
tion of these bills is the Joint Survey Committee 
on Retirement. It is composed of Senator Robert 
P. Robinson, Chairman, Beloit; Senator George 
Mayer, Milwaukee; Assemblyman Hugh Harper, 
Lancaster; Assemblyman Martin C. Lueck, Ham- 
burg, Marathon Co.; Ass’t. Atty. General J. R. 
Wedlake; Joseph McCormick, Insurance Depart- 
ment; and Ernest Heden, Ogema. 

Throughout the year the WEA committee has 
had the constant assistance of Edward D. Brown, 
Jr., a consulting actuary with wide experience in 
insurance and retirement systems. He continues in 
that capacity with the committee and WEA office. 
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Surplus Property 
Serves the Schools 


O MANY school people, sur- 

plus property is just a col- 
lection of odds and ends made 
available to schools by the gov- 
ernment functioning through a 
state agency. Only by chance, 
and then to just a few depart- 
ments of school work, could these 
miscellaneous properties, they 
think, be made useful. It is the 
purpose of this article to show 
the falsity of this conception and 
to point out the educational re- 
source value of surplus proper- 
ties. 

Now it is perhaps true that a 
quick tour through the surplus 
property warehouses or a rapid 
scanning of surplus properties 
lists would give the casual ob- 
server the impression of a lot of 
useless miscellaneous parts. For 
example, there are many items in 
the field of electronics and me- 
chanics, which require technical 
knowledge and background to un- 
derstand. Such items are useful 
but only in specialized areas. 
There are, however, many items 
whose usefulness is bounded 
largely by the imagination of the 
administrator, supervisor or 
teacher. Experience has shown 
that the present form of an ar- 
ticle is no final index of its value 
for education. 


Uses of Material 


Let’s face it, most of us need a 
little stimulation of our imagina- 
tion at times. As we grow out of 
childhood, we become more and 
more creatures of routine and 
habit; our perceptions become 
limited by what we are accus- 
tomed to see and deal with every 
day. To be most useful, we need 
to jog ourselves out of the beaten 
path of actualities into the realm 
of possibilities. 

The School for the Blind (did 
I say blind?) at Janesville re- 
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cently needed material for the 
girls’ graduation dresses. The 
teachers and the girls cast about 
them for suggestions and came 
up with material reclaimed from 
surplus silk parachutes. With this 
silk material, the girls, who were 
nearly totally blind, did all the 
work (from cutting original pat- 
tern to final pressing), except 
for the necessary direction of the 
teacher in charge. The writer, 
who spoke at the commencement 
exercises and who saw the girls 
in their dresses, can (as far as 
he may be permitted to judge) 
vouch for the suitability and 


... girls’ graduation dresses... 


beauty of the garments. By the 
way, the material from _ para- 
chutes has been used by home 
economics departments for 
dresses, blouses, headscarfs, 
handkerchiefs, and undercloth- 
ing. Art departments used the 
material for tie and dye work 
and for the silk screen printing 
processes; music departments, 


for acoustical material in gym- 
nasiums and auditoriums. 

In the Madison schools a cur- 
rent project, made possible by 
surplus properties, is the con- 
struction of a possible stage set- 
ting for use anywhere in the city 
where outdoor programs are 
featured. Various types of stage 
settings and lighting effects are 
included with the stage itself. 

In one school district’ (Gale- 
Ettrick) the principal was faced 
with the problem of serving hot 
lunches to eleven outlying schools 
(without facilities to handle 
lunches independently). Through 
the surplus property services, the 
principal acquired 22 hot food 
containers and a Plymouth sta- 
tion wagon. Each day, the station 
wagon, loaded with insulated hot 
food containers, makes the 
rounds of the eleven schools, 
bringing delicious hot foods for 
the youngsters. 

No attempt is being made here 
to catalog the many instances 
where technical equipment makes 
possible more and better shop 
machinery, amateur radio sta- 
tions, better equipped school busi- 
ness offices and classrooms, etc. 


Unusual Case 


An amusing incident, showing 
the diversity of equipment avail- 
able and the novel uses to which 
the equipment is put, occurred at 
Milltown High School. It ap- 
peared that the town veterinar- 
ian was confronted by a situation 
where a valuable cow was thought 
to be made ill by swallowing cer- 
tain metallic substances. The vet- 
erinarian learned that the agri- 
culture department of the high 
school was in possession of a 
mine detector. Through the use 
of this instrument and the good 
offices of the agriculture teacher 
and his boys, an accurate diag- 
nosis was made disclosing such 
metallic particles lodged in one 
of the animal’s numerous stom- 
achs. This last incident (a freak- 
ish one) is recounted for its 
amusement value and _ possibly 
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for showing how far from its 
usual purpose an instrument may 
prove valuable. 

Palmer Johnson, supervisor of 


_surplus properties, readily admits 


that he is in no position to cata- 
log completely the uses to which 
surplus items may be put. In 
fact, he is dependent on the fer- 
tility of imagination of teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators 
for giving birth to new ideas 
concerning property use. When 
some school or schoo! person 
thinks of a new use of any mate- 
rial or equipment, Mr. Johnson 
records the suggestion with 
thanks and passes the idea along 
to other schools. Won’t you look 
over surplus property lists to see 
if they contain materials which 
will help you do a better job? 
Mr. Johnson and his office are at 
your disposal. 


Boys and girls between the ages of 
8 and 20 spend $4% billion a year out 
of their own pockets. 

* * * 

There are 126 radio stations located 
in 30 states which broadcast foreign 
language programs. 








_ A New Series of Health Books for Grades 1-8 


| Pupil’s and Teacher’s Editions 
Morgan °¢ 


‘the ROAD TO HEALTH series 


Jones * Maloney °¢ Landis 


| 
| 
| A NEW approach to health education. 


A POSITIVE program for total health, including physical, 
mental, emotional and social health. 


The FIRST series with a built-in program of recreatory ac- 
tivities .. . games and stunts that motivate good health prac- | 
tices and insure a functional health program. 


Consider These “Features 
Health Activities | 
Home-School Cooperation | 





| Pupil Motivation 
Positive Mental Health 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS | 


328 S. Jefferson St. 221 Fourth Avenue 51 First St. 


Chicago 6 New York 3 San Francisco 5 | 

| 

441 W. Peachtree St. N.E. 707 Browder St. 
Atlanta 3 Dailas 1 
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teArt Calendar 





ENCOURAGE YOUR HIGH SCHOOL BOYS AND GIRLS TO ENTER 


The Seventh Annual Student 
> Calendar Art Competition 


The increasing number of entries, submitted each year for 
judging in the Student Calendar Art Competition is an 
indication of the lively interest shown by student-artists of 
Wisconsin high schools. Each year, The Milwaukee Journal 
obtains pictorial material for the Student Art Calendar 
through this inspiring contest. 


Last year over 1,300 entries were submitted by students in 
120 schoels in 79 Wisconsin cities. 





Substantial prizes and honorable mention awards are offered 
in addition to the opportunity for student artists to see 
all award-winning subjects reproduced in the calendar. 





Entry blanks and rules have already been mailed to all prin- 
cipals and art instructors listed in available school directories. 


yennran® 


If your school has not received entry 
blanks and rules, write for them today! 


Contest Closes Midnight, March 22nd, 1951 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
333 W. State St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 











Wausau Likes the 
Teachers’ Suggestions 


HEN the schools hit upon 

an idea which stirs the edi- 
tor of the local newspaper to 
write an editorial in praise of the 
practice, that’s good news. If the 
editor feels that way about it the 
chances are that many others 
who have children in school feel 
the same way. Then too, teachers, 
like pupils and adults, appreciate 
words of encouragement in the 
things they are doing and will 





: Just published ! 


e 


hrough nine. 


ALONG THE WAY—Book 1 


for your science classes. 


CHICAGO 


UNDER THE SUN—Book 2 
AROUND THE CLOCK—Book 3 
ACROSS THE LAND—Book 4 
THROUGH THE SEASONS—Book 5 
BENEATH THE SKIES—Book 6 
EXPLORING MODERN SCIENCE—Book 7 
ENJOYING MODERN SCIENCE—Book 8 
USING MODERN SCIENCE—Book 9 


respond by trying to do even a 
better job in the future. 

During the fall the elementary 
teachers of the Wausau Public 
Schools sent to the parents of the 
children in the first to sixth 
grades a brief mimeographed 
statement about what they should 
expect from a child at a specific 
age in the way of physical, men- 
tal, and emotional development. 
Perhaps parents who are not psy- 
chologists learned better to un- 
derstand from the statements the 
actions and attitudes of their 


(SASAILISSAISSASALISSLLASASASSSISISLSSALIASSAISISANA A SL 


Science for 
Modern Living Series 


by 
Smith-—Clarke—Henderson—Jones 


A completely new series of science textbooks for grades one 


Up-to-date content—Attractive format—Beautiful illustrations 


Be sure to examine these books before choosing new textbooks 


Send for examination copies today 


‘J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


ATLANTA DALLAS 





youngsters as they had never 
done before. The fact that a fifth 
grade boy clumsily falls over the 
furniture, has a deep interest in 


his “gang”, and is allergic to 


water should cause no alarm even 
though it may be annoying tem- 
porarily to fastidious parents. 
Patience, understanding, and 
proper guidance at all grade 
levels will do much to develop a 
stable personality. 

Since teachers and parents 
have the common objective to de- 
velop abilities and personalities 
of the child, an understanding 
between them relative to the 
child is valuable. 

To show the appreciation of 
the editor of the Wausau Daily 
Record—Herald for the work of 
the teachers we are pleased to 
publish the entire editorial: 


Help for Parents 

“Parents of Wausau grade 
school children probably were 
somewhat _§ surprised — and 
pleased, too—when their off- 
spring brought home their report 
cards the other day, for along 
with the cards and the teachers’ 
comments on individual progress, 
the youngsters also brought home 
valuable information pertaining 
to children in general within the 
age groups of each grade. 

“The printed messages to the 
parents, prepared by the city’s 
elementary teachers, told the 
parents ‘some things that are 
true’ about the children in the six 
age groups and offered sugges- 
tions on ‘some ways we can help 
your’ children. 

“Uneasiness of many parents 
(including this one) over unde- 
sirable traits in their children, 
probably was eased when they 
found out that those traits were 
more or less characteristic of the 
age group to which their children 
belonged. Some of the advice 
offered by the teachers will un- 
doubtedly help to limit and erase 
those undesirable qualities. 

“We think the _ elementary 
teachers performed a great serv- 
ice for the parents of Wausau by 
taking the trouble to help the 
parents know more about their 
children and how to meet the sit- 
uations which arise as the chil- 
dren pass through the various 
stages of childhood.” 
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THE SPOTLIGHT ~ 


Add Beloit to Your 100% ers 


To the previous lists of public school 
systems which have 100 per cent mem- 
bership in the WEA for 1950-51 add 
Beloit. Congratulations to educators of 
Beloit and all those announced in prior 
issues of the Journal. 


West Heads Teachers Group 


R. O. West, former principal of 
Central High School, West Allis, has 
been elected president of the Wisconsin 
Retired Teachers Assogiation. F. C. 
Meyer, former Racine elementary 
school principal, was chosen vice pres- 
ident, and O. B. Gibbon, former head 
of the Commercial Department of West 
Allis Central, was named secretary- 
treasurer. The organization is designed 
to promote the welfare of retired 
school teachers, especially in regard to 
legislation in their behalf. 


Miss Brigham Honored 


A women’s dormitory, now under 
construction at Platteville STC, is to 
be named in honor of Agnes Otis Brig- 
ham, who for 38 years taught physical 
education at the college. Selected by 
the Faculty Advisory Council, the 
name has been approved by the Board 
of Regents of the State Teachers Col- 
leges. Miss Brigham joined the faculty 
of Platteville Normal. now the State 
Teachers College. in 1903 after gradu- 
ation from the Boston Normal School 
of Gymnastics. Upon meeting her first 
class in physical education at Platte- 
ville she was somewhat surprised to 
find it composed of both men and 
women, a policy which she succeeded 
in changing the following year. Fur- 
thermore it was Miss Brigham who in- 
troduced basketball and taught it to 
both men and women. In 1907 she was 
a delegate to the International Hygiene 
Association in London, and three years 
later she attended a similar conference 
in Paris. 


Glasrud Succeeds Moldenhauer 


George R. Glasrud, principal of the 
Holmen High School, has been named 
superintendent of Mosinee Public 
Schools to succeed Albert Moldenhauer 
who resigned to accept a similar post 
at Stoughton. 


Holm Resigns at Wausau 


Eiffel A. Holm, director of the Wau- 
sau School of Vocational and Adult 
Education for 31 years, resigned his 
position effective at the close of the 
school year, June 30, on account of a 
physical disability. He was injured five 
years ago when a large freight van 
jackknifed in front of his car. Mr. 
Holm will be on leave of absence basis 
during the second semester of this 
year. However, he will act as consult- 
ant to the Board and to the acting 
director during this time on finances 
and other problems that may arise. 
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He received a diploma from Stout 
Institute in 1916, a B.S. degree from 
Colorado State College in 1932, and a 
M.A. degree in 1936 from Columbia 
University. Lawrence B. Hoyt, assist- 
ant director and a Stout graduate, was 
appointed acting director for the bal- 
ance of the school year. 


Giese of Racine to Retire 


William C. Giese, superintendent of 
schools at Racine for 18 years and a 
member of the system for 32 years, has 
announced his retirement effective July 
31. He joined the staff at Racine in 


1919 as principal and was named 
superintendent in 1933. 

Mr. Giese has served on WEA com- 
mittees and last year was chosen to 
represent Wisconsin in the European 
Flying Classroom for American edu- 
cators. For six weeks he visited several 
countries in Western Europe on a 
scholarship sponsored by the Wisconsin 
Manufacturers Association. 


Green Bay to Require Exams 
The Green Bay Board of Education 

voted recently to require biennial 

health examinations for all school em- 





how much does a 


HAWAIIAN vacation really cost? 





on UNITED AIR LINES, round trip is 
only $504, and ''packaged”’ vacations 
cost as little as $538"! 


Yes, the vacation you've always wanted is now within reach; a glori- 
ous stay in Hawaii costs only a little more than you'd normally spend. 
United's “‘packaged"’ Hawaiian Vacations last from 10 to 23 days, 
and some include visits to the outer islands as well as Honolulu. 


And while you're there, you may want to further your teaching 
career and work for an increased income by taking courses at the 
U. of Hawaii in Honolulu. Surprisingly economical living accommoda- 
tions are available. So start planning now to spend this coming sum- 
mer in fabulous Hawaii, where you can enjoy a wonderful vacation 
and earn teaching credits at the same time, at low cost! 


For further information call at your nearest United office, or write: 


Gen. 


No i 


AIR LINES 





UNITED AIR LINES 


IN MILWAUKEE; Lobby, Plankinton House Hotel and 
Mitchell Field. Call HUmboldt 3-4000 or an 


authorized travel agent. 


* From Milwaukee, plus federal tax. 











ployees. Each employee may choose his 
own physician, who must be a member 
of the state medical society or com- 
parable organization. The cost of the 
examination which will include a chest 
X-ray will be paid by the Board. The 
only reason for exemption will be 
religious. 


Watson Cautions Short Cuts 


State Superintendent George E. 
Watson issued a warning to school ad- 
ministrators about short cuts to high 
school diplomas in an address at Mani- 


New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find 
helpful and interesting 














Teaching is such a 
pleasure when you come 
upon an aid like this record 
which makes history come alive 
and young people thrill with new 
understanding of America. 

Side 1:—is Gettysburg Address 
beautifully spoken with all the 
purity and dignity of its lovely 
English — against background of 
patriotic music. Side 2:—same 
voice gives ‘“The Flag of the 
United States of America.” 

The Whitneys (who wrote the flag 
story and put in time and sub- 
stance to get this record for 
schools) claim they’re “just plain, 


That lively, real-mint flavor of delicious 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM is always a 
satisfying treat. Home after a heavy day— 
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enjoy the refreshing little lift it gives you! 


towoc Lincoln High School, Jan. 18. 
He cautioned that high school seniors 
who leave before completing their 
fourth year may be cheating them- 
selves of the chance to enter college by 
failing’ to complete college entrance 
requirements. 


“It may be wise at this time,’’ Mr. 
Watson stated, “for school men to ad- 
vise and counsel with parents and stu- 
dents about this type of diploma. They 
must know that although a diploma 
might be granted to them by law as it 
was a few years ago, during World 


oe The 
ettysburg 
Address 


A special, new recording 
for schools. On reverse side 
“‘The Flag of the United 
States of America.” 








ee 

B everyday Americans” 

only trying to do their 
part to give young America 
deeper appreciation of this great 
nation and its builders. 

Used the year around, this record 
inspires Classroom discussions and 
programs; compositions; art 
work; biography study. 
For other patriotic recordings 
you might inquire at your local 
record shop. 
If Further Interested — Record described 
above( Narrator, FRANKLYN MacCorMAck; 
Organist, HAROLD TurRNER)—A Columbia 
12 in. recording; 78 r.p.m.—$2 postpaid. 


Just write THE WHITNEYS, 1002 Wilson 
Avenue, Chicago 40. 











War II, that students who plan on con- 
tinuing their education in a college or 
university may have certain subjects 
or credits lacking which they might 
need for a particular course.” Mr, 
Watson stated that although the state 
legislature may make it possible for a 
student to get his diploma without 
completing his fourth year, no law can 
change the order in which a student 
must study to become proficient in a 
certain field of endeavor. 


Maybell G. Bush Award Made 


The Silver Springs School, Middle- 
ton, was awarded the 1950 Maybell G. 
Bush Achievement Award in local his- 
tory, Jan. 27, at the Founders Day pro- 
gram of the State Historical Society in 
Madison. Presentation of the honor 
was made by the Society to Maria 
Kruse, Silver Springs teacher, and 
Edward Allen, representing the pupils. 
The award, provided by the Wisconsin 
Supervisors Association, was given for 
the best history program for any 
school in the state. 


Case Offers Fellowships 


Wisconsin teachers of high school 
physics will have an opportunity to 
win General Electric Science Fellow- 
ships for 1951 at Case Institute of 
Technology, Cleveland, Ohio, according 
to Elmer Hutchisson, acting president 
of Case. Fifty all-expense fellowships 
will be awarded for a special six-week 
program to be given June 25 to Aug. 3. 
The fellowships now being offered for 
the fifth consecutive year are awarded 
in recognition of ‘excellence in the 
teaching of high school physics. Twelve 
midwestern states are included in the 
region from which the selections will 
be made. School administrators are in- 
vited to nominate one 01" more teachers 
from those under their supervision for 
these fellowships. Nominees must be 
experienced secondary school physics 
teachers who hold a college degree rep- 
resenting substantial undergraduate 
courses in physics and mathematics. 

In addition to the academic program 
conducted on the Case campus, Science 
Fellows will devote two afternoons a 
week to visiting laboratories at the 
General Electric Company and other 
outstanding research laboratories in 
Greater Cleveland. Special evening lec- 
tures by national leaders in science are 
included in the program as are recrea- 
tional features. 

Last year nine Wisconsin physics 
teachers were awarded fellowships. 


Landis Calls on Bardwells 


Few bookmen have had the experi- 
ence of A. L. “Judge” Landis of The 
John C. Winston Co. He has the rec- 
ord of having called on three genera- 
tions of Bardwells. Twenty-six years 
ago he called on R. W. Bardwell who 
was then superintendent of schools at 
Rock Island, Ill., and now director of 
the Madison Vocational School, and 
also Mr. Bardwell’s father who was 
superintendent of schools at East 
Aurora, Ill. Recently Mr. Landis vis- 
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ited the third generation of Bardwells, 
Roger W. who is principal of a grade 
school at Waterford. 


Schacht is Ashland Principal 


Clarence Schacht, principal of the 
United Wausaukee School District, re- 
signed to accept the principalship of 
Ashland High School, Jan. 1. He suc- 
ceeded Douglas Brown who _ became 
superintendent of the Portage Public 
Schools. A graduate of the University 
of Iowa, Mr. Schacht taught at Ply- 
mouth, Gillett, and Peshtigo before 
going to Wausaukee. 


“Stay in School” 

The U. S. Navy has produced the 
film “Stay in School” in consultation 
with the National Education Associa- 
tion, the U. S. Office of Education, 
and the U. S. Department of Labor. 


Recognizing the values of civilian ed- - 


ucation the Navy urges students to 
stay in school as long as they can. 
The film is not a cure-all; nor does it 
attempt to cover all phases of the 








RNecrology 


Roy Qually, 50, an Oshkosh High 
School teacher since 1939 and an active 
leader in civic recreation activities, 
died, Jan. 13, after a brief illness. Mr. 
Qually was a graduate of Oshkosh 
STC and received a Master’s degree 
from the University of Iowa. Before 
joining the Oshkosh faculty he was a 
teacher at Marshfield and Omro. 

* * * 

Leslie Evan Schlytter, 54, died at his 
home in Chicago, Dec. 12, after a long 
illness. A graduate of Oshkosh STC 
and the University of Chicago he 
taught in Leona High School,and was 
principal of Wittenberg High School 
before he began teaching in the Chi- 
cago area. He was the author of sev- 
eral short stories and treatises on 
economics. 

* * * 

Margaret Packer, 43, teacher of 
biology at the Antigo High School for 
the past seven years, died Dec. 21 at 
the Langlade County Memorial Hos- 
pital where she was taken after being 
stricken with a heart attack two days 
before. Her prior teaching experience 
included three years at Graper, two 
years at Nekoosa, and three years at 
Chippewa Falls. She was a graduate 
of the University of Wisconsin. Miss 
Packer was widely interested in extra- 
curricular work and personnel of her 
classes. 

* * * 

Mrs. Ruth Hadley Longbotham, 56, 
wife of County Superintendent G. T. 
Longbotham, died at St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital in Ladysmith, Dec. 16, after sev- 
eral years’ illness. A graduate of 
Whitewater Normal in 1915, she 
taught in Walworth and Kenosha coun- 
ties and in Ladysmith. From 1926-29 
she was supervising teacher in Rock 
County. Mrs. Longbotham also taught 
in Michigan, Nebraska, and Minnesota. 
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problem. It is designed to encourage 
young people to recognize their place 
in society, and to utilize the resources 
of their own schools to help them meet 
their problems. Willard E. Givens, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the NEA, and 
Earl J. McGrath, U. S. commissioner 
of education, both recommend the film 
for schools. If you are interested in 
showing the film write to your near- 
est Navy Recruiting Station. 


Research Award to Be Made 


The American Educational Research 
Association, by means of a grant from 
World Book Company, offers a Fellow- 
ship in Educational Measurement to be 


awarded to an individual pursuing 
graduate study at either the pre-doc- 
toral or post-doctoral level in the field 
of educational measurement. The re- 
cipient of the Fellowship, in addition 
to pursuing graduate studies will have 
an opportunity to receive practical ex- 
perience in test development through 
special assignments in the Division of 
Test Research of the World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers, N. Y., and in other test- 
ing organizations. The grant will be 
$2,000. For additional information write 
the Fellowship Award Committee, 
American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Applications must 
be received by March 1, 1951. 
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accident. 


404 Insurance Building 








Washington National Insurance Co. 
Madison Office: 520 Tenney Building 
Madison, Wisconsin 


WOOD 


A knock on wood cannot guarantee immunity 
from disability as the result of an illness or 


You can protect your income from loss due to 
a disability as the result of illness or accident 
through your W.E.A. group insurance. Next 
time don’t take a chance by “knocking on 
wood,” but know that your income is pro- 


for information write 


Wisconsin Education 
Association 
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Q Here’s a “true or false” question on King Coal’s 
origin. Both coal and diamonds are the products of trees. 


[_] TRUE [_|FALSE 


A TRUE! Coal and diamonds were formed in the earth 
by the decaying of vegetation several hundred million 
years ago. Pressure and heat within the earth’s surface 
hardened them into their present form—with diamonds 
being the result of greater heat and pressure. 


Q True or false—there are more miles of railroad track 
beneath Pennsylvania than aboveground. 





[|] TRUE [_] FALSE 
Q What do you think about this statement on mine ven- 


tilation? In a single day, the air blown into a modern mine 
weighs more than the coal taken out. 


A TRUE! Pennsylvania, with so many coal mines, each honey- 
combed with mine railways, has more miles of railroad track 
underground than aboveground. Mine railroads haul about 
[_] TRUE [_] FALSE 85% of the bituminous coal mined underground in America. 
Modern underground railroads together with conveyor-belt 
systems have kept pace with the great increase in coal produc- 
tion due to modern mining equipment. 


Booklet! 


The questions and answers above are only four 
of many in our fascinating new booklet—“King 
Coal Quiz.” Write for your free copy today! 


2 % 
. 
A The answer is six and a half hours, so your clock BITUMINOUS ip COAL 


should be at 6:30. Miners get a half hour off for lunch 
and spend an average of an hour a day traveling between BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


the entrance gates of a mine and the underground face of A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
a coal seam. They are paid for all this time. 320 Southern Building © WASHINGTON, D.C. 


A TRUE-only more so! As a matter of fact, giant fans, 
with blades turning up to a mile a minute, send 6 tons of 
fresh air to workmen in every corridor of the modern 
mine for every ton of coal taken out. 





Q Miners get paid for an eight- 
hour day, but do you know how 
many hours they actually work? 
Draw in hands on the clock to in- 
dicate your answer. For example, 
eight hours would be 8 o’clock. 
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Pres. Behrens Appoints 
WEA Reorganization 
And Legislative Com. 


Official Leaders Named to 
Legislative Group 





President Behrens has ap- 
pointed the following Com- 
mittee to Study Reorganiza- 
tion: 


Walter Engelke, Chmn., 
El. Prin., Madison 

M. G. Batho, Supt., La 
Crosse 


Kenneth Beger, Tchr., 
Neenah 

Helen Elliott, Tchr. Voce. 
Sch., Milwaukee 

Frances Jelinek, Tchr., 
Milwaukee 


Edmund Schwann, Prin., 
Williams Bay 
Alvina Starry, Supv. 


Tchr., Balsam Lake 

The members of the WEA 
Legislative Committee are 
the President, Executive Sec- 
retary, State Superintend- 
ent, State Director of Voca- 
tional Education, and chair- 
men of the Council on Edu- 
cation, the Retirement Com- 
mittee, and Welfare Com- 
mittee. This follows the pro- 
cedure recommended by the 
Council and practiced for 
several sessions. The Legis- 
lative Committee will 
attempt to carry out the 
wishes of the Council in leg- 
islative matters and appraise 
legislation between meetings 
of the Council. 


Rural Department Plans 
Yearbook Through 1955 


The 1950 Yearbook of the 
NEA Department of Rural 
Education, entitled, The 
County Superintendent of 
Schools in the United States, 
is now ready for distribu- 
tion. Shirley Cooper, assist- 
ant secretary of the Ameri- 
can Association of School 
Administrators, edited the 
publication. 

At a recent meeting the 
Committee on Publications 
and Constructive Studies of 
the Department of Rural 
Education made plans for 
their yearbooks throughout 
the next five years. The title 
of the 1951 yearbook will be 
Child Development in the 
Rural Environment, while 
the 1952 yearbook will be on 











HONOR YOUR 
BOARD MEMBER 














As announced in the Jan- 
uary Journal an award for 
distinguished school board 


service will again be made} 


this year. Local associations 
desiring to nominate a board 
member for this honor 
should send the nomination 
to the Executive Secretary 
so that he will receive it not 
later than March 1, 12:00 
noon. 

The certificate for distin- 
guished service will be pre- 
sented at the banquet held 
in connection with the an- 
nual convention of adminis- 
trators and boards of educa- 
tion in Milwaukee on April 
12. 


Math Teachers to Meet 
In Pittsburgh in March 


The 29th Annual Meeting 
of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics 
will be held at the Hotel 
William Penn, Pittsburgh, 
Mar. 28-31. A program is 
planned for teachers of 
mathematics from the ele- 
mentary school through the 
junior college. New on the 
program are the continuity 
sessions in which the discus- 
sion of a single topic will be 
carried through four ses- 
sions. Margaret Striegl, 
Wauwatosa Senior High 
School, will be the delegate 
of. the Wisconsin Mathe- 
matics Council at the Dele- 
gate Assembly. A complete 
copy of the program can be 
found in the February issue 
of The Mathematics Teacher. 


WAVA Schedules 
Program in Milwaukee 


The Wisconsin Association 
of Vocational and Adult Ed- 
ucation will hold its annual 
convention in Milwaukee, 
May 4-5, according to Clare 
D. Rejhal, secretary of the 
association. The organization 
headquarters has been moved 
from 114 North Carroll St., 
to Room 458, 211 North Car- 
roll St., Madison. 











the subject of school trans- 
portation. 
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—United Success.” 





NEA Makes Nationwide Investigation 
Of Criticisms of Our School System 





Classroom Teachers 


Plan Conference 

The annual North Central | 
Regional Conference, spon-| 
sored by the Department of 
Classroom Teachers of the 
NEA, will be held at the 
Savery Hotel in Des Moines, 
Iowa, on Mar. 30-31. The 
conference is being planned 
by Mary Van Horn of New-! 
burgh, Indiana, the North 
Central Regional Director of 
the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers. The 
theme for the conference will 
be “Individual Responsibility 


States in Region 

The Friday afternoon pro- 
gram beginning at 3:30 P.M., 
will consist of a panel by 
state department presidents. 
The Saturday sessions, fol- 
lowing the breakfast for de- 
partment presidents and ad- 
visory council members, will 
be devoted to discussion 
groups to consider the fol- 
lowing problems confronting 
the profession: public rela- 
tions; reading, writing, and 
speaking for communication; 
developing legislative tech- 
nics and programs; profes- 
sionalizing the profession; 
building better schools 
through democratic partici- 
pation; and _ reorganization 
of administrative units— 
what part small classroom 
teachers play in solving the 
problems involved. The pro- 
gram will also include ad- 
dresses by Mary Virginia 
Morris, president, and Hilda 
Maehling, executive secre- | 
tary of the NEA Depart-| 
ment of Classroom Teachers. | 


States included in the| 
North Central Region are: | 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Mich- | 
igan, Minnesota, North Da-| 
kota, Ohio, South Dakota, | 


and Wisconsin. 








Whenever you change your | 
address, please notify the | 
Journal. Since magazines are | 
not forwarded by the Post | 
Office they are returned to| 
the WEA office. Each one 
returned costs the Journal 
two ‘cents. | 


Early Reports Indicate 
Attacks Not Widespread 


National Education 
alarmed by 
attacks on teachers and 
methods of education, is 
making a nationwide survey 
to find out how much criti- 
cism there is and what kind. 

Richard B. Kennan, execu- 
tive secretary of the NEA’s 
national commission for the 
defense of democracy 
through education, reports 
that returns from question- 
naires sent to 15,000 edu- 
cators are pouring into head- 
quarters. The _ preliminary 
sampling indicates that the 
attacks were “not as wide- 
spread as we feared they 
might be.” 

A letter which accompa- 
nied the questionnaire sent 
to educators said ‘“‘publie ed- 
ucation is under fire today 
in many quarters.” It added: 

“During recent months 
some of the most damaging 
attacks have been on the 
public schools at the local 
community level. 

“While educators do not 
object to constructive criti- 
cism designed to improve 
schools, they are growing 
concerned over unjustified 
criticisms and _ misleading 
propaganda put out by indi- 
viduals and groups whose 
motives are suspect.” 

Educators were asked in 
the questionnaire whether 
“any of the following forms 
of attack on the public school 
program” have appeared in 
complaints voiced in the 
communities: 

Failure to teach the “three 

R’s adequately.” 


he 
Association, 


Too many “frills and 
fads.” 

The “high cost of public 
schools.” 


“Improper textbooks.” 
“Progressive education.” 
Failure to teach “moral 
and spiritual values.” 
“Communist teachings.” 
“Insufficient emphasis on 
United States history 
and the Constitution.” 
Indoctrinating children 
with the blessings of the 
“welfare state.” 
Teaching socialism. 








Lake Shore Principals 
Study Training Policy 


The lake shore division of 
Wisconsin Elementary Prin- 
cipals Association continued 
its consideration on the long 
range research topic, “In- 
service Training of Teach- 

” at a dinner meeting in 


ers, 
Sheboygan, Jan. 24. Prin- 


cipals, curriculum directors, | 


and superintendents from 
Manitowoc, Two Rivers, and 
Sheboygan attended. Ber- 
niece Benedict of Manitowoc, 
president of the association, 
has arranged to have the 
principal’s group culminate 
its discussions in a research 
report to be submitted to the 
state association. 

Edward Ehlert, principal 
of the McKinley School of 
Manitowoc, outlined the basic 
programs now being em- 
ployed in most U.S. school 
systems relative to profes- 
sional assistance for teach- 
ers. Fred Schnell of the She- 
boygan school system  ex- 
plained some of the aspects 
of the leading inservice pro- 
grams of the nation. 


Previous Studies 

An explanation was made 
of the study of inservice 
training programs 12 years 
ago by the American Council 
on Education. Chief among 
the council’s recommenda- 
tions were: 

1. When a system sets up 
an inservice training pro- 
gram, teachers should have a 
major role in planning the 
program. 

2. In any program that is 
established, teachers should 
not be divided into study 
groups on the basis of de- 
partments or educational 
levels. 

3. Whatever problems are 
studied should be in response 
to the anticipated require- 
ments as expressed by the 
teachers. 

4. The most_ successful 
form of inservice education 
is group activity, with work- 
shops and study groups tak- 


ing the lead in popularity 
and usefulness. 

5. Study groups should be 
encouraged whenever 
machinery is provided to 
carry out the recommenda- 
tions. 


Puerto Rican Teachers 
Explain Island Attitude 


Officers of the Puerto Rico 
|Teachers Association want 
the teachers of the United 
States to know that the vast 
majority of Puerto Ricans 
are loyal to their established 
|government. According to a 
|release from the Association, 
| Governor Munoz Marin esti- 
|mates that the Nationalists 
|who attempted to overthrow 
|the government by force and 
|who plotted the assassination 
j of President Truman are 
|only about one twentieth of 
one per cent of the popula- 
| tion. The immediate public 
{reaction to the revolution 
| was an overhwelming regis- 
tration of new voters exceed- 
ing all previous regular reg- 
| istrations. 

The’ Association reports 
that “women did even better 
than the men” for in some 
|areas registration of women 
alone exceeded the previous 
registration of men _ and 
women together. 














Disorder Limited 

“In Puerto Rico, disorder 
had spread to only ten towns 
jout of the 77 of the Island’, 
| reports the Association. ‘‘The 
|government, 100 per cent 
| composed of Puerto Ricans, 
1100 per cent elected by 
|Puerto Ricans, swung into 





| action at once; within 72| 
| hours Puerto Rico Police 
jand Puerto Rico National 


ie ; 
| Guardsmen had made it 


|clear that the will and rights 
lof the Puerto Rican voters 
| were to be respected.” 

| Puerto Rican Teachers 
| Association, many other or- 
|ganizations, and public offi- 
|cials cabled President Tru- 
/man expressing their thanks 
|for the preservation of his 
| life. 
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Library @ Recorders @ Public Address 
Systems @ Everything Photographic. 
Guaranteed Repair Service. 










For all your Audio Vis- 
val Aids @ Projectors 
Filmstrips @ Film Rental 





840-44 N. Plankinton Ave., 
Milwaukee 









WACE Schedules Annual 
Conference, May 19-20 


The Wisconsin Association 
for Childhood Education has 
arranged for their annual 
spring conference to be held 
at the Northern Baptist As- 
sembly, Green Lake, Wis., 
May 19-20, according to Mil- 
dred Raasch, secretary of 
the organization. 


Supervising Teachers 
Organize Nine Districts 


The Wisconsin Supervising 
Teachers Association has di- 
vided the state into nine dis- 
tricts and has elected officers 
in each of the units in order 
to better serve the members 
of the organization and the 
schools. The November Jour- 
nal announced the election 
of Donna Kappas of Wauke- 
sha as president, Alex Jones 
of Lancaster, vice president, 
and Edwin B. Corrigan of 
Ashland as secretary—treas- 
urer. 


Officers for the Sectional 
Groups are as follows: 
Group 1 

Pres.—Ruby McClaine 

(Sawyer Co.) Hayward 
Vice Pres.—Robert Wan- 
gen (Bayfield Co.) 
Washburn 
Sec.-Treas.—Isabel Skar, 
(Washburn Co.) Shell 
Lake 
Group 2 
Pres.—Robert L. Johnson 
(St. Croix Co.) Ham- 
mond 
Vice Pres.—Aletta Olson 
(Buffalo Co.) Alma 

Sec.-Treas.—H elen Lar- 
son (Dunn Co.) Menom- 
onie 


Group 3 


Pres—Homer Willems 
(Door Co.) Sturgeon 
Bay 


| 


| 
| 








Sec.-Treas. — Pearl Som- 
merville (Calumet Co.) 
Chilton 


Group 4 
Pres.—C. R. Wentland 
(Oneida Co.) Rhine- 
lander 
Vice Pres—Ruth Max 
(Forest Co.) Crandon 
Sec.-Treas—Dan Brace 
(Lincoln Co.) Merrill 
Group 5 
Pres.—Elma Sholes (Mon- 
roe Co.) Sparta 
Vice Pres.—Esther Axtell 
(Vernon Co.) Viroqua 
Sec.-Treas.—Nore Le 
Roux (Monroe Co.) 
Sparta 
Group 6 
Pres.—Laura May Twohig 
(Fond du Lac Co.) 
Fond du Lac 
Vice Pres. —M arion 
Blatchley (Winnebago 
Co.) Oshkosh 
Sec.-Treas.—Doris Phipps 
(Sheboygan Co.) She- 
boygan 
Group 7 
Pres.—Gladys Waddell 
(Iowa Co.) Dodgeville 
Sec.-Treas.— Hazel Cret- 
ney (Iowa Co.) Dodge- 
ville 
Group 8 
Pres.—Mayo Blake (Wau- 
kesha Co.) Waukesha 
Vice Pres—Addell Mc- 
Kenney (Ozaukee Co.) 
Port Washington 
Sec.-Treas.—Doris Sabish 
(Racine Co.) Union 
Grove 
Group 9 
Pres.—Dorothy Balliet 
(Columbia Co.) Portage 
Sec.-Treas.— Gladys 
Phelps (Columbia Co.) 
Portage 
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PARKER TEACHERS AGENCY 
GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 

49th Year 

Free Enrollment until March 1 


Madison 3, Wis. 
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THE WEST 


TEACHERS AGENCY Good teachers are scarce. 

MISSOULA, MONT. 
Member N.A.T.A. 

36 years’ superior placement service 


Exceptional opportunities, 
all departments—throughout 
all the West. Register now 
for fall or immediate vacan- 
cies. Free Life Membership. 









GOOD SCHOOLS 


FREE ENROLLMENT GOOD SALARIES 
Placements limited to California Schools 


SUNSET TEACHERS AGENCY 


1416 Westwood Boulevard. Room 10 


Los Angeles 24, California 
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There’s both PROFIT and PLEASURE 
combined in attending 





SUMMER SESSION 
June 18-July 28 and July 30-Sept. I 


Facts come faster on Minnesota's cool, friendly campus... where 
studying is genuine fun! Here, just 15 minutes from six sky-blue 
lakes you may select from over 1,500 courses, competently taught 
by a nationally-recognized staff. 

Splendid library and laboratory facilities afford excellent opportunity 
for graduate work and research... right-at-hand vacation pleas- 
ures, plus stimulating plays, concerts, lectures and social events 
will make this a thrilling summer. 


Write now for Helpful Complete Bulletin 


Dean of Summer Session, 557 Administration Bldg. 


University of Minnesota 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 








Now you can have the West Caryl” 


spelling program ever published. 
Goals In Spelling America’s most widely used spell- 


ing program now provides you with a kit of tools to make effective 
spelling teaching easier. 
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Council for Exceptional 
Children Plan Session 





The International Council 
for Exceptional Children is 
planning a conference for 
teachers of special education 
at the Hotel New Yorker in 
New York City, April 18-21, 
according to Halrey Z. 
Wooden, executive secretary. 
The International Council is 
a Department of the NEA, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Harvey 
A. Stevens of Union Grove, 
Wis., is regional director for 
this area. 


Quiz Kids Seek Nation's 
Best Teacher for 1951 


The Quiz Kids of the radio 
have been searching during 
January and February for 
America’s top teacher in 
their sixth annual “Best 
Teacher Contest.” “The Best 
Teacher of 1951” will receive 
a cash prize of $2,000, an 
appearance on the Quiz Kids 
program, and a week’s en- 
tertainment in Chicago with 
all expenses paid. The “Most 
Promising Teacher in 1951”, 
a younger person, will be 
awarded $2,000 to be used 
for graduate study. 








Letters have been pouring 
into the radio stations from 
pupils on the subject: ‘The 
Teacher Who Helped Me 
Most.” 


Analysis of Letters 

From the approximately 
90,000 letters which were 
sent in last year, Paul A. 
Witty, Northwestern Univer- 
sity professor of education, 
analyzed the qualities most 
desired in teachers. He found 
that teachers most admired 
by first to twelfth grade 
pupils were those with a 
“cooperative, democratic atti- 
tude.” 


In one of the letters de- 
scribing her favorite teacher, 
one school child said: “Our 
class is just like one big 
happy family; I am _ not 
afraid of school any more.” 
Another youngster wrote: 
“She made me feel good and 
comfortable at school—just 
like you were home in your 
living room.” 

Other teachers who ranked 
high with their students, ac- 
cording to Prof. Witty, were 
those who had such qualities 
as “kindliness and consider- 
ation for the _ individual,’ 
“patience,” “wide interests,” 
“pleasing personal appear- 
ance and manner,” “fairness 
and impartiality,” ‘sense of 





humor,” and “good disposi- 
tion and consistent behavior.” 

One youngster wrote of 
his teacher: “She is so kind 
and doesn’t make a monkey 
out of you before everybody.” 
Another said: “She is a 
teacher that makes a fellow 
want to get up early and go 
to school and not play sick.’ 
A high school student stated: 
“She takes a great deal of 
interest in each person, his 
triumphs, his failures, his 
joys, and his sorrows.” 

While research workers in 
education have sought for 
many years to identify the 
characteristics of the effec- 
tive teacher, Prof. Witty 
points out that the pupils 
themselves most admire a 
teacher who is a_well-ad- 
justed individual, genuinely 
responsive in human rela- 
tions. 

Some teachers, the North- 
western educator declared, 
need to modify their atti- 
tudes concerning human re- 
lationships and need to im- 
prove their own personality 
adjustment. He stated that 
children appear to be fully 
aware of the significance of 
the teachers’ attitude and of 
the classroom atmosphere. 

The teacher who seeks im- 
provement in his own mental 
health, according to Prof. 





Witty, should make an effort 
to secure recreation, sleep, 
and other essentials of phy- 
sical health. “He should cul- 
tivate friendships within 
adult groups of varied inter- 
ests. He can try to eliminate 
excessive and profitless worry 
and strive to avoid needless 
irritations. .. .” 


School Officers Urge 
Priority for Material 





The National Council of 
Chief State School Officers 
which held its annual meet- 
ing in Washington, D. C., in 
December urged high pri- 
ority for the allotment of 
school materials after mili- 
tary needs are met. The 
Council through resolutions 
also urged the passage -of a 
general federal aid bill in 
support of state efforts to 
meet the overwhelming edu- 
cation task now faced by the 
public elementary and _ sec- 
ondary schools; that the 
large number of emergency 
teaching certificates he with- 
drawn at the earliest pos- 
sible date; and that careful 
consideration be given to the 
development of a manpower 
policy which will insure the 
continued strength of the 
educational system. 








UNDERSTANDING SCIENCE 


Thomas Dowling + Kenneth Freeman - Nan Lacy - James Tippett 


Winston’s 


New Elementary Science Series 


An approach to Science through experiments 





The books for Grades 4-5-6 to follow: 


EXPLAINING WHY, DISCOVERING WHY, and UNDERSTANDING WHY 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


2500 S. Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERPRETING SCIENCE for Junior High Schools 


and experiences. Each book contains beautiful 
full color drawings of scientific equipment, 
materials, experiments, animals, and plants. 
| WONDER WHY, Grade | 
128 pages with drawings on each page. 
SEEING WHY, Grade 2 
192 pages with 168 drawings. 


LEARNING WHY, Grade 3 
224 pages with 173 drawings. 


All 





EUROPEAN TOURS 


plans are 
escorted tours to Europe. Write for 
new folders today. ' 


going forward for 


Perry Travel Service 
Evansville, Wisconsin 
The Teachers’ Agent 
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“Half-day sessions? ... Who said so? 
... We'll see about that!” 
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It’s Fun to Find Out 


Three Little. Kittens, Gray Squirrel, 
Shep—The Farm Dog, and Farm Ani- 
mals describe the daily activities of 
animals that all children know. The 
Fireman, The Mailman, The Food 
Store, and A Day at the Fair provide 
interesting background material about 
people, places, and events which are a 
part of every child’s life. Each of these 
paper-bound books is based on the 








HEATH’S 


English Program for 
Grades 1 through 12 


ENGLISH IS OUR 
LANGUAGE 


Sterling and Others 


For grades 1-8. Published in 1950, 
its many adoptions include Kansas, 
Oregon, and Indiana. 


ENGLISH IN ACTION, 
5TH EDITION 


J. C. Tressler 


For grades 9-12. Published in 1950 
and already adopted in many states 
and hundreds of cities throughout 
the U. S. 


JUNIOR ENGLISH IN 
ACTION, 5TH EDITION 


Tressler and Shelmadine 


Just published! For grades 7-9. 
xk kk 


The English Is Our Language 
Series is complete with Guides for 
Teaching and Studybooks; the 
English in Action Series has 
Teacher’s Manuals, Practice Books, 
and Answer Books for each text. 


Db. C. HEATH 
AND COMPANY 


1815 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 


T. F. HADLEY Representative 
1 Virginia Terrace, Madison 5 
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sound motion picture of the same 
name, and produced and distributed by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. Every 
page has a picture with a small amount 
of story and a brief explanation. For 
Grades I and II. 


D. C. Heath & Co. $.32 


My Spelling 

My Spelling is the revised edition 
for Grade Eight by Gerald A. Yoakam 
professor of education, University of 
Pittsburgh, and Seward E. Daw, su- 
perintendent of schools, Wellsville, 
Ohio. It appears to be a book which 
would make spelling interesting and 
would show the pupil the worthwhile- 
ness of knowing how to put ideas into 
correct words. 
Ginn & Co. $.88 


Elements of Chemistry 


Elements of Chemistry by Brownlee, 
Fuller, and Whitsit, begins with a 
brief history of atomic energy and 
makes that story the motivating theme, 
carrying it along to the final chapter 
which treats of nuclei and nuclear 
processes and of the peacetime benefits 
of atomic science. This text meets the 
needs for a course in elementary chem- 
istry which conforms to actual living 
in our world today. 

Allyn and Bacon 


Man’s Story 


T. Walter Wallbank, professor of 
history and chairman of the Freshman 
Department of General Studies at the 
University of California, has told the 
story of man in Man’s Story. This his- 
tory of civilization, geared to the high 
school student’s needs, traces man 
from the Stone Age to the Modern 
World with all its great problems and 
great possibilities. The student is 
helped to get a panoramic view of 
world history in its geographic setting 
and the parallel march of events in the 
different cultures. Numerous photo- 
graphs, drawings, and humorous car- 
toons add to the interest in the book. 


Scott, Foresman and Co. $3.76 


School Law 


Madaline Kinter Remmlein, assistant 
director of the research division of the 
NEA and lecturer in school law at 
George Washington University, has set 
forth in School Law the basic legal 
principles as applied to public educa- 
tion. At the beginning of each chapter 
the author states the general principles 
and then quotes from illustrative stat- 
utes and court decisions. With that as 
a basis a work sheet at the end of each 
chapter suggests the questions which 
the student of school law may answer 
for himself from the constitution, stat- 


utes, and court decisions of his own 
state. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co. $4.50 


Exploring Literary Trails 


Exploring Literary Trails, an anthol- 
ogy, is an integral part of the Laidlaw 
Brothers literary series Cultural 
Growth through Reading—Literature— 
Speech. This volume, independent and 
complete in itself, contains all the 
needs of a book designed to present 
material suitable for study of literary 
types. It has the short story, narrative 
poetry, the one act play, the novel, the 
essay, lyric poetry, biography, and 
Shakespearean drama. Valuable intro- 


about faulty arithmetic 
habits is like talking 
about the weather— 
it changes nothing 


MAKING : 
SURE 
OF 


: RITHMETIC 


is the best answer to the 
problem of what to do 
about arithmetic. 


€ Its emphasis on meaning, #% 
spread of treatment, tele- 
scoped reteaching 


# Its insistence on under- 
standing before drill, 
planned practice 


@ Its problem situations on 
the child’s level, individual 
diagnosis and maintenance 
program : 

@ All assure permanent @ 


power in arithmetic 


Grades 1-8 
by Morton, Gray, Springstun, Schaaf 


Challenging workbooks, guides 


: SILVER /SURDETT § 
ompany - 


& REPRESENTATIVE: RONALD LAYDE 
q 148 S, Bartlett St., Shawano, Wisconsin 
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Best known because it’s 
by far the best quality! 
CRAYOLA is America’s fa- 


vorite drawing crayon—bar 


none. Teachers prefer this Gold 
Medal winner because it’s per- 
manent and waterproof, and 
colors are true. Parents prefer 
it because it’s clean, compact, 
never smudges. Children pre- 
fer it because it never bends in 
a warm hand. In boxes of 6, 8, 
12, 16, 24 and 48 colors. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in Wisconsin are 
L. F. Bryngelson, Dist. Mgr.; 
Robert Humphrey 








FRE BOOKLET: “‘How to Raise 
Money for School Projects.” 
Sent without cost or obligation. 
Write today. A postcard will do. 

Harris, Randolph & Baldwin, Inc. 

111 Transit Bldg., Boston 15, Mass. 





Free To Teachers and Pupils! Beautifully 
illustrated guide book and story book 
about a fascinating, educational 
hobby. Stamp collecting, endorsed by 
leading educators, stimulates inter- 
est in foreign lands and_ peoples; 
helps teach history, geography, other 
subjects. State number of copies 
desired. 


THE PHILATELIC INSTITUTE 
Dept. 47 Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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“HOW TO COLLECT STAMPS” 





ductions explain the characteristics of 
the particular types of literature, and 
other teaching aids adds much to the 
usefulness of the book. It is the work 34b 
of Brewton, Lemon, Sharp, and Abney. 
Babette Lemon is a teacher of English 

at Milwaukee Downer Seminary. 
Laidlaw Brothers 


The McCormick—Mathers Publishing Co. 


53b Official Highway Map of New 
Mexico. (New Mexico State Tour- 
ist Bureau) 


The Tachistoscope—an Investment 
for School Learning is explained 
and analyzed in the current issue 
of “Visual Review.” This timely 
and interesting subject to flash 
recognition training is covered 
completely from correct classroom 
setting to record maintenance on 
improvement. 

Meeting Numbers is a basic program (Society for Visual Education) 
for guiding the late kindergarten 56b Hawaiian vacation folders con- 
or early first-grade child’s devel- taining itineraries, costs, etc. are 
opment of meaning of the basic available through United Air 


$3.00 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


number concepts. By Rose and Lines offices. See ad in this issue 
Ruth Weber. $.27 or use coupon below. 

Webster Publishing Co. 57b Folder describing teaching aids 

Making Reading Easy, by C. R. and classroom materials on air 


YOURS for the asking 


Stone, a Reading Readiness Work- transportation. (United Air Lines) 
book for first readers designed to 12b Tape Recording in the Classroom 
prevent reading failure before it has interesting new ideas for every 
has an opportunity to occur. $.40 classroom. Gives case histories of 
how and where tape recordings 
are used to lighten teachers’ work 
and improve student concentra- 
tion. (Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 








the new teaching ideas and devices, 
watch the advertising columns in the 
Wisconsin Journal of Education. 


50b A Miracle of Modern Chemistry 


22b Aids 


51b New Merico, the Land of Enchant- 


52b Historical 


- a_i —[Us. Fhis Coupon|— S222" =“ = 


Co.) 

58b The Co-ordinated Classroom is an 
illustrated, 48-page report by Dr. 
Darell Boyd Harmon. It covers 
every phase of seating, lighting, 
and . decoration problems in the 
classroom and their effect on chil- 
dren’s posture, vision, and general 
welfare. (The American Seating 


To be the first in your school with 


is a chart which shows the deriv- 
atives which emanate from coal. 
(Bituminous Coal Institute) Company) 


to a Health and Nutrition 44») How to Collect Postage Stamps, 
Program is a revised edition of a Stories from Postage Stamps, and 
catalog listing the materials How to Start a Stamp Club.-A 
planned to meet in a practical way guide to a fascinating educational 
the needs of the academic teacher, hobby. Enables teachers to stimu- 
the specialist, and the adminis- late interest in history, geography 
trator, and suggesting effective and other subjects. State number 
ways to develop a community- of copies desired. (The Philatelic 
school program in nutrition edu- Institute) 

cation. (General Mills, Inc.) 45b Booklet “How to Raise Money for 
School Projects” details complete 
ment is a 32 page illustrated book- plans and procedure for a group 
let. selling campaign featuring per- 
Trails Through New sonal stationery, name labels, and 
Mexico is an illustrated map, 17 greeting cards. (Harris, Randolph 
x 22 inches. & Baldwin, Inc.) 


if 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. \ 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
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Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated. | 
3¢ is enclosed for each item checked. 
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These new films have been reviewed 
by teacher committees under the direc- 
tion of Walter Wittich, Director of 
Visual Instruction of the University of 
Wisconsin. They are available through 
the Bureau of Visual Instruction or 
other film rental libraries or may be 
purchased from your audio-visual spe- 
cialists. 





Letter to a Rebel (Sound; 16 min.; 
$2.50 T; Use: Civics, J; Com., S; 
Soc. St., J; Sociol., S,C; Clubs, J, A) 
Presents the free enterprise view- 

point in a small town newspaper edi- 

tor’s letter to his son—a “liberal” 
editor of his college newspaper. Inter- 
estingly and warmly illustrates the 
many comforts and benefits of the 

American way of life which too often 

are taken for granted by thoughtless 

critics. A moving, human presentation. 


(RKO) 


Machines Do Work (Sound; 10 min.; 
$1.75 T; Use: Nat. Sci., I) 
Elementary approach to comprehen- 

sion of simple machines—the lever, 

wheel and axle, inclined plane, and 
pulley. Animated explanation of oper- 
ation principles plus familiar illustra- 
tions such as the crow bar, bottle 
opener, pencil sharpener, steering 
wheel, axe, knife, screw, and pulleys. 

More complex illustrations such as 

locomotive and steam shovel included 

as challenges to further application. 


(YA) 


Mainline—U. S. A. (Sound; color; 15 
min.; $1.00 GI; Use: Soc. Probs., S; 
Soc. St., J; U.S. Hist., S Clubs, J, A) 
Presents an overview of the Ameri- 

can railroad system and the important 

part it has played in the development 
of our present greatness. Shows his- 
torical scenes of early rail develop- 
ment and many modern trains in serv- 
ice. Stresses services of railroads as 
carriers of products and people and 


the railroads’ importance as consumers 
and taxpayers. (Assn. Am. Railroads) 


Girls in White (Sound; 16 min.; $2.50 

T; Use: Guid., S; Nursing, A) 

A fine survey of a course in nurses 
training, showing the importance of 
the nursing field and the many oppor- 
tunities open to graduate nurses. 
Shows typical experiences of a student 
nurse from time of first enrollment 
through graduation. Pictures such ac- 
tivities as classes, “capping,” prepara- 
tion of medicines and surgical tray, 
work in out-patient clinic, in surgery, 
maternity ward, and pediatrics. Shows 
graduates at work in a doctor’s office, 
in public health, and in a pediatrics 
hospital. (RKO) 


Act Your Age (Emotional Maturity) 
(Sound; 13 min.; $2.50 T; Use: Citi- 
zenship, J; Guid., J, S; Psych., C; 
Teach., C; Clubs, J, A) 

Presents the problem of uneven 
rates of emotional growth within the 
same individual. Illustrates in a high 
school situation numerous examples of 
infantile reactions when a boy or girl 
is disagreed with, is poked fun at, 
wants attention, is confused, or does 
not get what he wants. Stresses the 
need for each individual to recognize 
these infantile reactions for what they 
are as a first step in overcoming them. 
(Coronet) 


How to Keep a Job (Sound, 11 min.; 
$1.75 T: Use: Guid., S, C; Com., S; 
Ind. Arts, S; Clubs, J) 

Dramatizes effectively the impor- 
tance of dependability, cooperation, 
initiative and loyalty on the job. Shows 
examples of attitude and work which 
“get by” when times are good but which 
lead to layoffs during retrenchment. 
Stresses the qualities leading to satis- 
faction and advancement with a com- 
pany. (Coronet) 


What is Modern Art? (Sound; Color; 
20 min.; $7.00 GI; Use: Art, S, C; 
Eng., C; Clubs, A) 

Explains modern art objectively, not 
attempting to judge its merits. Photo- 
graphed in the Museum of Modern Art. 
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nel Filmstrips 
for 

Better Teaching 

SVE 

Simplify your teaching methods — develop 

interest and increase retention by the use of 








filmstrips and slidesets. The list below de- 
scribes some of the latest filmstrip titles now 
available. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Metalworking Series 


(Black and white) 
(50 frames average) 





A set of 4 new filmstrips showing correct “howe 
to-do-it’’ metalworking methods. Explains proce 
esses used from beginning to completion of a 
project. Produced with Chas. A. Bennett Co. 

No. A6é32S, complete set, with captions.$11.00 


Woodworking Series 
(Black and white) (48 frames average) 
Hand and power tool operations and safety 
‘know-how’ are only two of many interesting 
subjects in this set of 4 filmstrips. Produced with 
Chas. A. Bennett Co. 
No. A6315S, complete set, with captions.$11.00 


ARITHMETIC 


Fraction Series 


(Black and white) 
(42 frames average) 





Photos of real objects in this set of 8 filmstrips 
visually dramatizes and simplifies the students’ 
problems with fractions — associates fractions 
with real life problems. Arranged by basic cur- 
riculum units. 


No. A535S, complete set, with captions $22.50 


ELEMENTARY READING 


Basic Reading Series 
(In color) (43 frames average) 


Especially developed captioned filmstrip sets 
for Ist, 2nd, and 3rd grade use. Excellent for 
developing basic reading vocabulary. Based on 
Laidlaw Basic Readers. 

No. Al02SA, Ist grade set, with manual $36.50 

(7 in color, | black and white) 

No. A102SB, 2nd grade set, 5 in color..$24.00 
No. Al02SC, 3rd grade set, 5 in color...$24.00 


To order any of the above material or for complete 
title listings see your Audio-Visual dealer. 
Photoart Visual Service 
844 N. Plankinton Avenue 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


Dept. SE3-25 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC 


A Busine F ation 


1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Illinois 
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TEACHERS 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY 
THIS SUMMER! 


LEWIS BACKSTROM 
TEACHER AT 
FARIBAULT, MINN. 


EARNED OVER 


$600.00 ino. 


Above Expenses 
DURING JUNE, JULY, AUGUST 1950 


Mr. Backstrom’s earnings are not un- 
usual. We have a number of teachers 
making substantial, worthwhile earn- 
ings every summer. Teachers enjoy 
our work because they find it pleasant, 
dignified, happy and profitable. 


78 YEARS OF SERVICE AND QUALITY 


Our company, founded in 1872, is one 
of America’s best known nurseries and 
is the largest nursery in this area. We 
grow and sell the best of the new, 
nationally advertised varieties of plant 
material. 

RIGHT NOW IS A GOOD TIME 
TO PLAN A PROFITABLE SUMMER 
We are organizing our 1951 program 
now, so write at once for full details 
on our “Summer Profit Plan For 
Teachers”. Please specify the territory 

you prefer. 


ORCHARD CREST FARMS 


Faribault, Minn. 


—RetIRED?~ 


Answer “Yes”, or answer “No”. 
Need more income? Start the flow. 
Drop a line to Paul Oddo 

THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 
| 2 West 45th St., New York 19, N. y. | 














Member NATA 
Efficient—Discrim- 


SINCE 1885 
inating — Reliable 
National Service 


ALBERT 
for Teachers and 


Teachers’ Agency Schools. 
Correspondent 
HOME OFFICE: |por 
25 £. JACKSON BLVD. &encies: New 


York City and 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. Spokane, Wash. 








| THE | Yates-Fisher 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
PAUL YATES, Manager 
ESTABLISHED IN 1906 
KINDERGARTEN THROUGH UNIVERSITY 
23 E. Jackson Blvd. + Chicago 4, Illinois 
MEMBER NATA 











Questions by photographer answered 
by the modern painter who explains 
how and why modern artists paint in 
their efforts to express themselves. 
(Princeton Film Center) 


Family — An Approach to Peace 
(Sound; 19 min.; $2.00 GI; Use: 
Citizenship, J; Eur. Hist., S, C; Far 
East. Hist., S, C; Pol. Sci., C; Soc. 
Probs., S; Soc. St., J; Sociol., C; 
World Hist., S; Clubs, A) 

Current scenes from many lands 
present the possibility of solving man’s 
problem of peaceful relationships 
through better mutual understanding. 
Shows how families in France, Japan, 
Germany, and Russia are more like our 
own in their major interests and con- 
cerns than they are different. Pictures 
the effect of the Iron Curtain in pre- 
venting mutual understanding and in 
fomenting suspicion and fear of west- 
ern nations as the chief barrier to a 
truly United Nations organization. 
(Mot) 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
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CLINTON 


Member—N.A.T.A. 32nd Year 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

If it is a position in the Midwest or 
West, we can find it for you. Enroll Now. 
410-1414 Weston Bldg. 


Clinton, Iowa 


WHERE WOULD YOU LIKE TO TEACH? ’ 
In California? Washington? Oregon? Florida? Alaska? In some beautiful suburb of 
St. Louis, Milwaukee, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, or New York City? In big city, 
or little town, or in-between? In public school, paere school, college, or univer- 


sity ?—get in touch with 
25 E. Jackson 


Member N.A.T.A. 
HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


Chicago 4, Ill. 





30th year 
Good Positions 
Good Teachers 
Good Service 








A POSITION? A TEACHER? Get the best. 
Write, call or wire 
SCHUMMERS SCHOOL SERVICE 
“Your Friendly Teachers’ Agency” 

910 Lumber Ex.. Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Member 
National Ass’n 
Teachers’ 


Atlantic 6389 Agencies 
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Chips Of The Funny Bone ’ 


ea 





Worth the Fine 


One overenthusiastic fisherman wag — 
haled into court charged with catching ~ 
18 more black bass than the law allows, 
“Guilty or not guilty?” asked the 
judge. 

“Guilty,” the young man admitted. 

“Ten dollars and costs,” announced 
the judge. 

The defendant paid the fine, then 
asked cheerfully, “And now, Your 
Honor, may I have several typewritten 
copies of the court record to take back 
and show my friends?” 


Give and Take 


Two battered old wrecks of humanity 
were sitting together on a bench in the 
city park, when one informed his neigh- 
bor, “I’m a man who never took advice 
from anybody.” 

“Shake, old fellow,” said the other, 
“T’m a man who followed everybody’s 
advice.” 


Double or Nothing 

Mrs. A.: “Does your husband forget 
your anniversary ?” 

Mrs. B.: “Never. I remind him of it 
in June, and again in January—and 
always get two presents!” 


There She Sets! 

“T’se wants a ticket for Florence.” 

‘ticket Agent (after ten minutes of 
weary thumbing over railroad guides): 
“Where is Florence?” 

Mammy: “Settin’ over dere on de 
bench.” 


Salesmanship 

“Mommie, what becomes of an au- 
tomobile when it gets too old to run 
anymore ?” 

“Why, somebody sells it to your 
father, dearie, for a used car good as 
new.” 


Strategy 

James: “Father, can you write your 
name with your eyes shut?” 

Father: “I think so, James.” 

James: “All right, then, father, let’s 
see you shut them and sign this re- 
port card.” 


Contempt 

The judge regarded the slovenly 
looking prisoner before him with ex- 
treme distaste. 

“Have you ever earned a dollar in 
your life?” he asked scornfully. 

“Yes, your honor; I voted for you 
last fall.” 


Dog-Gone 
A stranger, dining with a mountain 
family, asked for cream for his coffee. 
“Ain’t had no milk since our dog 
died.” Then to the startled stranger’s 
relief, “A good dog, too. He brung in 
the cows.” 
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